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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, on the 16th and 
17th of June, a Conference was held which resulted in the forma- 
tion of an International Council which is to do its best to preserve 
the traditions and promote the development of the English 

Language. The initiative came from America, the prime mover being 
Dr. Henry S. Canby. With Dr. Canby there came from America, Mr. 
Robert U. Johnson, Professor F. N. Scott (who has been an active sup- 
porter, in America, of the Poet Laureate’s Society for Pure English) 
Professor John Livingstone Lowes, Professor Krapp, Mr. Leonard Bacon, 
Professor Kemp Malone and Professor Louise Pound. Sir Henry Newbolt 
acted as secretary, and among the Englishmen present (who include 
representatives of the British Academy, the Academic Committee, the 
R.S.L., and the English Association) were Mr. John Bailey Professor 
F. S. Boas, Colonel John Buchan, Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor Lloyd 
James, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Dover Wilson. The chair was taken on 
the first day by Lord Balfour, and on the second day by Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, formerly editor of the Century and American 
Ambassador at Rome. 
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HE labours of the Conference and of a Sub-Committee evolved a 

Constitution which may, of course, be modified later. It is proposed 
that there shall be a Council of a hundred members, half British and 
half American (the members of the Conference to form its nucleus), and 
that a self-perpetuating Executive Committee, of ten Britons and ten 
Americans, shall conduct the main business. It was the desire of the 
Americans that the headquarters of the organisation (at all events to begin 
with) should be in London, and it was agreed that the first secretaryy 
should be an American resident here. The Annual Meeting will be held 
alternately in London and New York. 
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HAT can the Council do ? What, in other words, is the most that 

it can conceivably do, provided ‘it secures whatever funds may be 
necessary, acquires the authority in both countries to which its personnel 
will doubtless entitle it, and commands the co-operation of the academic, 
literary and journalistic worlds? The discussions roamed over all the 
fields of expression before, at the close, speakers began to concentrate on 
the more obviously ‘“‘ workable’ areas. There was much talk about 
dialect, and some about intonation, before such things as neologisms and 
the need for agreement among writers of grammars were reached. The 
range of debate is not to be regretted at this stage. Every peril to the language 
is worth examining even if there be some perils which cannot apparentl 
be averted and some maladies which no Council, however influential, 
could hope to mitigate. But it seems evident to us that the prospects of 
fruitful effort are much brighter in certain departments than in others. 
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RONUNCIATION, and whatis called “‘ accent” are very unpromising. 

Not long ago an Americanjlady said to ourselves : “‘ The worst of you 
English is that you wll] talk through your noses.” Well, it may be we: 
but somebody does, and scholarly propaganda is never going to cure it, 
though some mysterious popular movement might. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
informed the Conference that there were, according to the last census, 
over forty million different dialects in England. That may have been an 
overstatement, but it was an indication of the variety of English speech, 
and its flux is as remarkable as its diversity. Amongst the black-coated 
classes a drift away from dialect is noticeable, but it is only a drift towards 
an “‘ educated English speech” which changes every ten years or so. 
The educated man of to-day has a very different accent from his father’s 
of a generation ago: his speech is more Cocknified and less clearly 
enunciated. A correct English accent does not exist; even if it were 
admitted to exist, the notion of getting even the Professors of English in | 
Scotland, England, Ireland, Australia, New England and Texas all to 
speak it would be fantastic; and, were that concord to be achieved a 
few years would undo the achievement. It is equally difficult to conceive 
any mass attack from above as eliminating solecisms of speech which have 
long been denounced by all teachers and eschewed by all educated writers 
but which the populace obstinately cherishes. 
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D Gee even in these realms something may be done. There are alterna- 
tive pronunciations on which no authoritative decision has been made, 
and which evolve no question of dialect or strong individual preference. 
We have been given several instances by the B.B.C., an example, moreover, 
of the powerful new influences which will make for uniformity if we can 
only employ them sensibly—though we regret the obliteration of poor 
*‘ Daintry.” “‘ A-cow-stics ” and “ A-coo-stics ” (the latter, on this plan, 
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looks like a Scotch variant) were mentioned: most people use either 
haphazardly. If ungrammatical locutions cannot be checked, pedantic 
teachers may be: it would be something to induce them to be a thought 
less rigid about the split infinitive, and to welcome idioms which are rich 
in flavour even though they cannot easily be parsed. Where, however, 
there is patently, and beyond controversy, scope for guidance and need for 
co-ordinated action is in the sphere of vocabulary. 
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ORDS die out. “Thou needst not strive officiously to keep 

alive,’ perhaps, but there are cases in which their substitutes are 
hard-driven homophones whose use in several senses impoverishes the 
language. New words are introduced—very rapidly nowadays with the 
vast extension of discovery and invention. The appearance of a new device 
or a new scientific idea often brings several competing new words. Not 
always does the best survive (much depends on the newspapers now, and 
not on the salutary friction of oral intercourse), and not always does the 
same word survive on both sides of the Atlantic. A familiar example is 
the word for a flying-man. In the early years of flying the disgusting word 
“aviator”? (why not, asked somebody, “‘ talpiator’’ for a miner ?) was 
universal here. There came a day when the Jimes and its then stable- 
companions announced that they would have no more of it. “ Airman ” 
was substituted, and “ aviator’ seldom now appears here: but it still 
goes strong in America. The alternatives are not all so simple: the 
abominable American word “ realtor’ has probably come into existence 
because the indolent English of our time has evolved nothing better than 
“real estate agent’ or “ house and land agent.” But where the choice 
lies between a good, natural, easily spoken, English word and a fabricated 
atrocity an international body in close touch with newspapers, authors and 
wireless agencies might obviously settle the struggle in the right way. 
Again there is the question of the naturalisation of alien words—ably 
debated in one of the S.P.E. pamphlets (Oxford University Press), all of 
which we recommend to interested persons. 
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TBieee was when any foreign word that was freely used in English 
became, as it were, automatically naturalized. Accents were dropped, 
pronunciations were modified, spellings (where instinct guided) adapted 
to the English mode. Our dictionaries are full of words thus imported. 
But some, after being naturalized, have reverted ; and since the era of 
universal education and popular journalism set in the tendency has been to 
naturalize nothing. The faculty of assimilation has been allowed to 
atrophy. We have simultaneously acquired a preference for using French 
words which actually have English equivalents (e.g., “‘ moral ”—commonly 
spelt ‘‘ morale ’’—for ‘‘ mettle ’’), and lost the power of converting them 
to English. Our pages are studded with words like réle, régime, atelier, 
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rendezvous, nuance, which we have no intention of discarding, but which 
we are apparently willing to continue spelling with all the paraphernalia of 
accents and italics until the end of time. What degree of power such a 
Council as has now been formed, granted that it acts sensibly, can exercise 
in this connection may remain a matter for dispute. We refuse to believe 
that it can do nothing. 
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T is too early to say precisely how the Council will do its work of 
| fees: and endeavour to put its conclusions into effect. Whether the 
London headquarters will issue suggestions to friends and supporters at 
frequent intervals, or whether the results of a year’s investigations will be 
annually promulgated after the Annual Meeting has not yet been decided. 
But an excellent start has been made, and we ask all authors, journalists, 
newspaper proprietors, wireless commissioners, and printers among our 
readers to await (however sceptical they may be) further information. It 
is an ambitious enterprise : but the League of Nations movement, in its 
early days, looked still more Utopian. 
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HE Charterhouse War Memorial, a new School Chapel, was opened 

on June 18th, and Bodley’s fine chapel at Marlborough has been put 
into the shade. The architect was Sir Gilbert Scott, and the building ee 
an affinity to the cliff-like transepts of Liverpool Cathedral. It is English, 
Gothic and modern, and was built by local workmen on a direct labour 
system in stone—dug out of the bluff on which it stands. Persons wishing 
to know what modern architects can do when they have a chance might 
do worse than take a day’s trip to see this chapel and Sir Herbert Baker’s 
new cloisters at Winchester. 
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HE Daily Express Young Artists’ Exhibition in Suffolk Street was 

a very amusing show, and should be followed up. There were many 
delightful small paintings and a room full of good drawings : the canvases 
were mostly small, there was a great variety of theme and treatment, and 
the dully academic work was conspicuously absent. The best things, 
however, were mostly by such men as Mr. Gwynne Jones, Mr. Wadsworth, 
and Mr. Nevinson, who are already well-known ; and we should be sorry 
if the promoters of the show continued to lay undue emphasis upon the 
work of those—coster-monger painters, etc.—who have had no artistic 
training. Numbers of persons were proudly “ starred ” in the catalogue 
as having had no teaching, and most of their pictures made us exclaim 
“it’s a pity you hadn’t.” There is a certain charm about the daubs of 
children, but we don’t want to see adults producing them. 
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EROME K. JEROME has died at the age of sixty-eight. He was the son of a 

Nonconformist minister, and was a clerk and an actor before he became a 

journalist. The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, in 1889, gave him a popular vogue: 

Three Men in a Boat, in the same year, made him one of the most widely-read 
authors in the world. Its facetious humours, its jokes about house-maid’s knee, 
falling into rivers, getting wet through sleeping out, and men making messes of 
their cooking, were of their period, the period of Happy Thoughts, and My Lady 
Nicotine ; the burlesque beautiful passages would have been good had a shade more 
trouble been taken with them. The book would hardly get a start now, the atmos- 
phere having changed. Of Jerome’s later works the most successful was The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, a sentimental religious play which the genius of Sir J. Forbes 
Robertson made seem better than it was; but the best was Paul Kelver, a semi- 
autobiographical novel which never had the success it deserved. Jerome was at one 
time editor of The Idler (with Robert Barr), and then of To-Day, both lively though 
ephemeral publications with a Bohemian tone. 
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IGNOR MUSSOLINI is among those lecturing in the programme to be given 

at the Royal Italian University for Foreigners in Perugia from July 3rd. to Sep- 
tember 30th. Other lectures include courses in Etruscology and in Classical Antiqui- 
ties, and a more advanced course on sixteenth-century Italy. The most eminent 
Italian scholars will take part in the lectures whilst, in a course intended to illustrate 
modern Italy, chief interest centres round the lectures of Signor Marconi on Wireless 
Telegraphy. The programme will be “‘ solemnly inaugurated ” on July 3rd with an 
address by His Excellency Tommaso Tittoni, President of the Senate. Information 
as to the courses, railway fares and lodging facilities can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the University. 
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HE Chiswick Press announce the publication of an edition, limited to one hund- 

red copies, of Tarka The Otter by Henry Williamson. Sir John Fortescue has 
written an introduction to the volume, which is printed in two colours in antique 
Caslon type on hand-made Royal octavo paper, bound in full vellum. The work has 
had an unusual history. The first version was burnt in the autumn of 1923, the second 
stolen on a railway journey. The next six drafts were written in 1925, when the work 
was abandoned, on the advice that “ the field had been already covered.” In the 
- winter, however, it was begun again, and the final, seventeenth version was completed 
this February. Mr. Williamson’s careful prose and sound knowledge will be familiar 
to our readers, and Tarka himself has appeared in these pages in a story called Otters 
in Winter. Subscriptions for the Chiswick Press volume, which costs 3 guineas, post 
free, should be sent to Mr. Williamson, Georgeham, North Devon. 
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IGNS have not been wanting that Landor’s cool style is finding an increasing 
number of admirers, and to remedy the absence of any complete and accurate 
edition, Messrs Chapman & Hall are publishing, under the editorship of T. Earle 
Welby, The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor. 'This will include every 
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extant work, giving for the first time all the Imaginary Conversations and the whole 
of High and Low Life in Italy. 'The editor, besides having had free access to the first 
editions owned by Mr. T. J. Wise, has had placed at his disposal all Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler’s forty years’ labour on doubtful Landor texts. The edition, which will run 
to sixteen volumes, will be sold in sets only, at 30s. per volume, and the sets are 
limited to five hundred for sale in England and America. It is hoped to publish one 
volume a month. 
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RAILWAY time-table does not often come our way to review, being one of those 

publications that Lamb would undoubtedly have classed as books that are not 
books, but the rarity of the event in no wise detracts from our pleasure. There can 
be few books to which so many refer so desperately and yet so completely uncritically. 
Time-tables are condemned, scarcely ever considered. But Lt.-Col. Mansfield’s 
compilation (Rolls House Publishing Co. 2s.) is the result of much consideration, 
being a digest of the various time-tables issued by the thirty-five railway companies — 
of this country. Its name is the Easifind, a title which it has lived up to in such tests 
as we have so far put to it. Special features of it are street-maps of many principal 
towns, tables giving cross-country fares and connections, and a convenient shape. 
The pages of the guide are as large as an ordinary weekly magazine, so that it is 
considerably less bulky than most time tables. Against these advantages we would 
record that the print is somewhat small, which, as time-tables are usually sought in 
a hurry, is a disadvantage by no means slight. 
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E have received a copy of The Cambian, the magazine of the Camberwell 

School of Arts and Crafts. Essentially a family production, it yet contains 
many things, as for example the lithograph by W. K. R. Chapman, that can be appre- 
ciated by those outside its sphere of activities. There are dissertations on such sub- 
jects as The Value of Tradition by professors, and illustrations of the students’ work. 
The most successful among these are the Pottery and the Plaster Work; the coloured 
wood and lino cuts are more striking than distinguished, but the most attractive 
feature of the magazine is its format, on which the School Press may congratulate 
themselves. 
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PaO TRAY. 
The Parable of Deepness 


cc WN Glacier Park is a bottomless lake,” 
[s a guide on the east side to me. 
“Tf you tie a big rock to a system of clothes lines, 
Tied end to end, forever and forever, 
You will find it more deep than the sea.” 
“* Now where is this lake ? ” I asked the smart guide. 
“ West of the Ranges,” said he. 


“In Glacier Park is a bottomless lake,” 

Said a guide on the west side to me. 

“ If you let down a system of trout lines and wire, 
Tying on more, all your heart may desire, 

With a horseshoe for plumb on the end of the string, 
You cannot determine the depth of the thing, 

You will find it more deep than the sea.” 

““ Now where is this lake ? ” I asked that gay guide. 
“ East of the Ranges,” said he. 


“‘ In the ocean there sure is a bottomless place,” 
Said a sailor in New York harbour to me. 

“Tf you let down a cable with plummets to fit 

You will find it more deep than the bottomless pit. 
It’s a terrible place to get drownded at sea— 

We cannot dive down and rescuers be.” 

** Now where is this water ?”’ I asked the salt sailor. 
** Just south of the North Pole,” said he. 


‘In the ocean there sure is a bottomless place,” 
Said a San Francisco sailor to me. 

“‘ The sea-spiders come when we ship in that sea 
And they fasten their threads to the ribs of the ships, 
Shark-proof silk, resisting the lip 

Of sharks of the highest or lowest degree. 

And the spiders spin down, and swim down and dive down 
And bite everything in the green-weed town, 

And clear things away and swim down and say 

‘Oh where is the floor of this fathomless sea ? ’ 

But the sea is as deep as the bottomless pit, 

No spider has ever dived down into it, 
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Not a spider of highest or lowest degree.” 
‘“‘ Now where is this water ? ” I asked the proud sailor. 
‘‘ Just north of the South Pole,” said he. 


Now the China boy there in the chop suey dive 

Serving us whisky in tea 

Sat down and continued the epic of deepness, 

Delighting the salt and his sweetie and me. 

He said, ‘‘ There’s a well in Confucius’ back-yard 
Overhung by a plain little cinnamon tree. 

The well has run dry, but is deep as the sky. 

There’s a star day and night you can see 

If you put your fool head in the shadowy boughs, 
Looking down through black leaves of the cinammon tree. 


“You can let down a kite string as long as a river 
And tie on bright jades that will glitter and quiver, 
In the light of the star in the depths of the well. 

It goes down like the slenderest glittering dragon, 
And passes all side-doors and cellars of Hell, 
Making dry rainbows there in the flagon. 

No thread has ever gone down to the star, 

The jewelled lost hub of Confucius’ blue car.” 

“* Now where is this well? ” inquired the gay sailor, 
‘“‘T would like to go there with a spider and trailer.” 
“‘ In Confucius’ back-yard,” said the boy with a stare. 
I’m American-born and have never been there, 

But I heard my great-grandfather say it was there.” 


When I climb on Sun Mountain and look up at noon 
The new revelations of glory come soon 

And the sky is a lake more deep than the dream 

Of cowboy or sailor, or China boy gay. 

And I need no kite strings to measure the way. 


When I sleep on that height 

There is midnight more deep 

Than the bottomless pit, or the seas, or the wells, 

Or the wise men’s great tales of sea spiders and hells. 


When the great moon comes up 

I lie in a sea 

Where the moon is the ship of God comforting me, 

But between are wonders more deep than ever may be 

In the lonely and strange lost green floors of the sea, 

Or the deep drowned flowers in the depths of the Polar Sea. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


POETRY 


SIX POEMS 
The Minor Bird 


I HAVE wished a bird would fly away 
And not sing by my house all day ; 


Have clapped my hands at him from the door 
When it seemed as if I could bear no more. 


The fault may partly have been in me. 
The bird was not to blame for his key. 


And of course there must be something wrong 
In wanting to silence any song. 


Bereft 


HERE had I heard this wind before 
\ X | Change like this to a deeper roar ? 
What would it take my looking out for, 
Holding open a restive door, 
Looking downhill to a frothy shore ? 
Summer was passed and day was passed. 
Sombre clouds on the west were massed. 
Out in the porch’s sagging floor, 
Leaves got up in a coil and hissed, 
Blindly struck at my knee and missed. 
Something in the sinister tone 
Told me my secret must be known ; 
Word I was in the house alone 
Somehow must have gotten abroad— 
Word I was in my life alone 
Word I had no-one left but God. 


The Same Leaves 


HE same leaves over and over again. 
They fall from giving shade above 

To make one texture of faded brown 
And fit the earth like a leather glove. 
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Before the leaves can mount again 

To fill the trees with another shade, 

They must go down past things coming up : 
They must go down into the dark decayed. 


They must first be pierced by flowers, then put 
Beneath the feet of dancing flowers. 7 
However it is in some other world 

I know that this is the way in ours. 


The Times Table 


ORE than half way up the pass 
Ms a spring and a broken drinking glass. 
And whether the farmer drank or not, 
His mare was sure to observe the spot 
By cramping the wheel on a water-bar, 
Turned her forehead with a star 
And straining her ribs for a monster sigh, 
To which the farmer would make reply : 
‘A sigh for every so many breath, 
And for every so many sigh a death. 
That’s what I always tell my wife 
Is the multiplication table of life.” 
The saying may be ever so true, 
But it is just the kind of thing that you 
Nor I nor anybody else must say, 
Unless our purpose is doing harm, 
And then I know of no better way 
To close a road, abandon a farm, 
Reduce the births of the human race, 
And bring back nature in people’s place. 


Once by the Pacfic 


HE shattered water made a misty din, 
Great waves looked over others coming in, 


And thought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before. 
The clouds were low and hairy in the skies 
Like locks blown forward in the gleam of eyes, 
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You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 

The sand was lucky in being backed by cliff, 

The cliff in being backed by continent. 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 

Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 
Someone had better be prepared for rage. 

There would be more than ocean water broken 
Before God’s last ‘‘ Put out the light ” was spoken. 


The Rose Family 


HE rose is a rose 
And was always a rose, 
But the theory now goes 


That the apple’s a rose 

And the pear is, and so’s 
The plum I suppose. 

The dear only knows 

What will next prove a rose. 
You of course are a rose— 
But were always a rose. 


ROBERT FROST 


The Moth 


UT from the dim and guideless wastes of night 
(_) fuer a moth, and died before the dawn 


Upon the sill where we, with curtains drawn, 
Forbade him entry to the lusted light. 
So o’er the shining windows of your heart 
I bade draw down the curtains of constraint 
And leave my love in darkness, where the faint 
Fragrance of duty done might ease our part. 
Yet, ah, I would not, dear, some useless thing— 
Dead love, or barren—when the day should rise 
That you at last might ope the casement—bring, 
Shrivelled in circumspective sacrifice— 
Now, therefore, now, open the window wide— 
Take in, take in, my love too long denied. 


E. B. FORD 
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Cesar’s Ghost 


HEN the fine purple fell to dust, 
W And Cesar’s ghost, 

Free from imperial ache of lust 
And the captain’s boast, 


Listened and lingered awhile, 
Like a common man, 

By tavern, hedge or stile, 
Wherever paths ran, 


Was it grief it felt 
Seeing how small 
Counted a dead Celt 
Or a conquered Gaul 


To a man with pint pot raised 
Or a child at play ? 

Did it see with memory dazed 
By its release from clay 


How no dream of Egypt’s queen 
Strayed to the lover’s mind 

Nor thought that other had been 
As insensate and blind, 


As they said farewell, there, 
In the rain, under a tree, 
In a long despair 
For a week’s eternity ? 
GRAHAM GREENE 


THREE POEMS 
Freedom 


AD you and I the courage to be free 
And walk in unconfined companionship ; 
Or suffer love to stir a finger tip ; 
Were you to turn and smile delightedly, 
Or throw your laughing shadow down by me ; 
Should Understanding be ablaze on lip ; 
And madly unreligious prayers slip 
To tongue ; and that which I have dreamt of be ; 
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Then you, perhaps, would breathe mortality, 
And seem less beautiful, whiter of face ; 

Till I should loathe the warmth in your embrace, 
Adorable ; or you grow tired of me. 

We've lived ; there’s freedom to depart before 
We learn this empty pleasure, or seek more— 


Loneliness 


MUST be lonely ; seek the hills again ; 
[2 refuge in their peace most thoughtfully ; 
Lie where the sun strikes noblest o’er the plain, 
Where fragrant winds are quiet company. 
The rocks and streams have passions all mine own ; 
I make them my companions for an age. 
I must be fired with freedom, stand alone 
Above the world I fancied, in this cage 
Where miserable spirits beat their wings 
Before the pale untempted Pharisees 
Who have no heart to ease their flutterings, 
Who find no beauty in forbidden trees. 
I must be lonely ; contemplate the stars, 
And let my Salhi the prison bars. 


The Poet Answers Himself 


MISCHIEF was the boy 

Who first uncovered Time, 

And led him through the years to you 
To wrestle with your rhyme. 


Said he was Babylon, 

And you (in sport) were Greece ; 
Assailed your heart with boyish art, 
And won you to caprice. 


For an Olympian day 

His laughter fell like rain, 
Till ev’ry hour awoke a flower 
And lit up your refrain. 


Time is a patient friend 

He lingered quietly by 

And slowly fought your chain of thought 
With an insidious “ why.” 
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At first, in early youth, 

You said an insect’s wing 

Was brave as dawn, and beds of corn 
Were jewelled like a king. 


Love was a sort of Cupid, 

A tangible delight : 

And you upreared a God you feared 
Out of the secret night. 


O Mischief was the boy 

To whom the earth was known. 

He showed you joys revealed to boys 
And seen by them alone. 


Mischief is still a boy, 

But grown less frail and wise : 

His smile is dawn, his hair is corn ; 
Jewels are in his eyes. 


He’s grown too proud for poets ; 
Love grows remote and chill ; 

Your gods seem just like other dust | 
—And Time is chuckling still. . . . 


FRANK DOUGLAS 
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By GUY RAWLENCE 


HE Pensione Stella Bella at San Triglio is known only to the 

few. Its discovery was made by Hilary Rust (that gentle critic, 

who, granted another decade and no lessening of his capacity for 

judicious but discreet self-advertisement, will undoubtedly be 
known as a doyen of English letters). He found San Triglio after an 
exhausting walking tour among the too-dramatic scenery of the Dolomites 
with one of his youthful disciples, and was quite rightly enchanted by the 
little cluster of buildings moored on the shores of the Lago di Garda— 
the admirable Pensione, the little chapel of the saint and near by the Villa 
Nevrone, famed for its Tiepolo ceiling. 

In London during the following winter he was prone to hint at the 
delights of this topographical trouvaille of his. A happy chosen few were 
invited to share with him the beauties and amenities of the eclectic para- 
dise ; indeed to achieve this privilege may be likened to the election 
honoris causa to a very exclusive club. It was fought for eagerly by budding 
poets and novelists, by artists on the verge of notoriety, by brilliant young 
beings from the Universities, by one or two aristocratic Labour members 
and certain ladies known for their hospitalities to the intelligentsia. Gloria 
Angmering was the first of these to sample the homely comforts of the 
Stella Bella. And perhaps it is to her credit that she remained there for a 
full week before betaking herself to the Lido. While if further evidence of 
her love of the arts and of artists is required it may be stated that each 
summer she passed quite a few days among Hilary Rust’s esthetic brood, 
as someone, obviously not of the elect, termed his nest of singing birds. 

The favoured ones alighted there during the latter half of August and 
remained until the end of September, practically filling the Pensione, to the 
delight of the patrone, Giorgio and his wife. Some made a pretence at 
writing in their rooms, while the artists would go off with their para- 
phernalia, but somehow not a great deal was achieved. For the most part 
the little company spent the days on the terrace which overlooked the small 
semi-circular harbour which was the anchorage of fishing boats. Always 
they had books with them. The right books. Defoe and Proust or whoever 
it might be. And punctually at the end of the week would come copies 
of the Times Literary Supplement and The New Statesman, like manna to 
these dwellers in the wilderness. And they would read and discuss and 
hearken to the conceits of Hilary Rust. And in the cool of the evenings 
they would walk on the lovely hillside or row on the lake and Rust would 
repeat those nearly always apt quotations from Catullus and Virgil. 

Now and again the younger members of the party would bathe ; while 
whenever opportunity occurred—so at least it was alleged—everyone got 
into conversation with picturesque contadini. ‘Though not everyone, of 
course, had real facility in Italian, for, after all, it is easier to quote a brief 
passage from Dante or Carducci than to carry on any kind of conversation 
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in their language. Still that did not very much matter. What mattered 
was the fully appreciated beauty of the place, the opportunity—if one 
wished to take advantage of it—of doing some sort of artistic work in such 
surroundings, the excellent macaronis, gnocchis and raviolis devised by 
Giorgio’s wife; and more than everything the continual presence of 
Hilary Rust. (There was, too, every opportunity for flirtation, and a 
specially sound Chianti.) 

It was not a static society, for some merely spent a few days at San 
Triglio, between seeing the Palio at Siena and surveying baroque archi- 
tecture in southern Germany. Others moved on to Tuscany; even to 
Florence, but half apologetically, as is the way nowadays. But though the 
units might change, the general effect of the visitors remained the same 
during the weeks in which Stella Bella was monopolised by Hilary Rust 
and his disciples. True, now and again two or three strangers came hither 
and for a few days braved the politeness and cultured patronage of the 
intelligentsia, but they were not welcomed by the patrone, who knew quite 
well what is expedient, and for several seasons had been perfectly agreeable 
to Rust’s suggestion—which is a sauve way of saying command—that no 
English, other than those of his own introduction, were to be found at the 
Stella Bella during the months affected by himself. 

So it was that when Rust arrived in the middle of last August and found 
that the best bed-room (the one with the most entrancing view between 
cypresses of “‘ venusta Sirmio”’) was occupied by a Mr. and Mrs. Sidcup 
he was considerably upset. He was still further upset when he met the 
Sidcups. For quite definitely they were not the kind of people whom 

“he wanted at San Triglio. They struck a false note. However admirable 
in themselves, quite definitely they struck a false note. 

Rust discussed the matter with Giorgio, who protested and explained 
the circumstances of the Sidcups’ installation at the Pensione. It appeared 
that early in June they had arrived at Gardone with a conducted party of 
tourists, and the following day crossed over to San Triglio by motor-boat 
for an excursion. San Triglio had enchanted them. It was as if the patron — 
saint had laid a spell upon the Sidcups, making them forget everything. 
Forget their past—Sidcup was, it appeared, a retired linen-draper from 
Streatham—forget their fellow-tourists, the week to be spent at Venice, 
their return tickets (second elass, first on boat), their little villa at Bromley, | 
their children, two daughters—both married—and insist that Giorgio 
should give them the room with the view of Sirmione. And he, glad of 
any guest at that season, had acceded to their request. They had installed 
themselves immediately ; there they remained, and nothing which Giorgio 
could say, no protestations that practically all the rooms were reserved for 
the latter end of August, would Fate them. They had argued the point, 
he in his faltering English, they in their fluent Cockney, over and over. 
But always amicably. For not even the quick-tempered Cite could lose 
patience with the Sidcups. No one could. That was the difficulty, as 
Rust soon discovered. ‘They were amiability itself. But they were inflexible. 
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“ 'That’s right, we’re going to stay, Mr. Rust,” Mr. Sidcup declared. 
““ My missus and I are just about happy here. The place gets you—I must 
say that. Funny. But there itis. Never been so happy. Don’t know why. 
Pes to do here. But you don’t want to do anything. Just sit about. 

unny.”’ 

“You know Italy well ? ”’ Rust suggested vaguely. 

““ Never been before. A week at Ostend and a week in Paree. That’s 
been all our experience of the Continong until we took this trip. Lovely 
Lucerne, Gardone, Venice. But as soon as the missus and I saw Saint 
Trig we made up our minds. We didn’t somehow bother about Venice.” 

“But Mr. Sidcup, Venice is too, too marvellous,” cooed Lady Angmering, 
who had arrived the previous evening with Lettice Folliot, uplifted over 
the banning of her last novel, and Curtis Thunder, furious that his had not 
had a similar fate. 

“ Dessay it is. But Saint Trig’s good enough for us, ain’t it, Amy?” 
said Mr. Sidcup, and turned to his wife as she sat by the open window. 
And Mrs. Sidcup, her face red as a Dutch cheese, perpetually perspiring 
in the intense heat, but invariably beaming with content, had said : 

“Yes, indeed, Lady Angmering. Saint Trig suits us down to the ground. 
Beautiful. That’s what it is. Beautiful. And to think it’s been here all 
the time and we never knew.” 

And it was evident that the Sidcups did find San Triglio beautiful. But 
why precisely these so dreadfully admirable people should be enthralled 
by the place, neither Rust nor the rest could discover. It struck them as 
amazing that people of that sort, so typical, it appeared, of their station and 
environment, should be content. But content they were. All day Mrs. 
Sidcup would sit serenely on the little terrace with her knitting. All day 
would Mr. Sidcup smoke his pipe and watch the men fishing off the rocks 
for the delectable carpiom. Sometimes they would take a walk. That was 
the limit of their activities. They appeared to demand no more. 

_ From the first Rust and his group were amiable enough in regard to the 
Sidcups. And they honestly endeavoured not to be patronising. They 
did not, however, succeed very well. It is true that Lady Angmering 
learned a knitting stitch from Mrs. Sidcup. But during the conversation 
which followed the acquisition Gloria could not restrain surprise at her 
ignorance concerning d’Annunzio and his residence at Gardone. It is true 
that more than once Curtis Thunder accepted a fill of tobacco from 
Mr. Sidcup, but he found it difficult to refrain from treating him to one of 
those monologues, in which a profound learning is made alive with an 
impish wit, that his friends are supposed to find so intensely amusing. 
And Bernard Harris could not refrain from a smile when, showing the 
Sidcups one of his sketches in the style of Vlaminck, they expressed a 
complete bewilderment and murmured, “ Don’t know anything about 
pictures, it’s a fact, but I know what I like.” In short, all intercourse with 
the Sidcups was a difficulty and a nuisance. Finally a feeling of resentment 
gained among Rust’s party. They felt that their sanctity had been invaded. 
21 
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That a privilege had been trespassed upon. Almost a birthright stolen. 
The sight of Fred Sidcup lounging about in his tweeds and his brown boots, 
the sight of Mrs. Sidcup bulging out of her crumpled cotton gowns, the 
sound of their Cockney voices bleating platitudes into the still Italian 
noons, the exquisite nights, became at first a bore and then an outrage. At 
the end of a few days, an obsession. 

No longer did Rust endeavour to tell them facts concerning Catullus. 
No longer did Lettice Folliot lend them books and give little helpful talks 
on the Sienese primitives. No longer were they urged by Gloria Angmering 
to take a liqueur with her after dinner. Unfortunately, however, the 
Sidcups were oblivious to hints of whatever kind. 

It was absurd, of course, but presently they threatened to destroy the 
peace and tranquillity of the other sojourners at San Triglio. They forced 
themselves on one’s attention. Somehow it was impossible to escape from 
them. If they were not actually present they crept into the conversation. 
Inevitably someone would say, “I saw old Sidcup up by the Villa Nevrone,”’ 
or “‘ Mrs. Sidcup has a different blouse to-day. I think it’s an imitation of a 
vegetable salad,” and though one might laugh—one did laugh at San 
Triglio without much provocation ; and it was always considered some- 
thing commendable to induce Rust to give his dry little chuckle—the spell 
of desultory conversation, the enchantment of books, was destroyed. The 
Sidcups obtruded once more ; and once more they would be discussed. 
And with each discussion a sharper bitterness crept into the comments 
made in regard to them. 

“There should be a sort of censorship on people like the Sidcups,” 
Lettice averred one morning, “ a travelling censorship. A kind of examina- 
tion ought to be set. People ought to qualify for the places they go to. 
No one should be entitled to visit Southend unless proficient in winkle- 
eating. There should be a certain standard of vulgarity for the Riviera, 
ae Moritz and Deauville ; a certain esthetic standard for Italy and 

pain.” 

“ Lettice, you are a snob,” Bernard Harris said. 

She made a little grimace of amusement. 

“Of course I’m a snob. We all are. It’s man’s protective colouring, 
The Sidcups are snobs too. She despises Peckham unimaginably.” 

“And the Count? The mysterious Count, is he one?” Gloria Ang- 
mering enquired. 

Curtis Thunder held up a warning hand. 

“‘ Rust is at the other end of the terrace,” he cautioned. 


““Such a pity that terraces have other ends. Somebody is sure to be ~ 


there,” Gloria complained. “‘ But as we have mentioned the Count 
couldn’t we mention him in more detail ? A little absurd, isn’t it, that there 
should be guite so much mystery ? Really I know nothing, except that he 
is the fly in dear Hilary’s ointment. The first time I came to San Triglio 
I asked about him, the villa and the Tiepolo ceiling—naturally one does— 
but I saw I had made a gaffe— ” 


ee 
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“‘ Everyone who comes to San Triglio makes that gaffe, Gloria,’’ Lettice 
said. ‘“‘ But hasn’t anyone told you the facts ? ” 

“No one. I am so dreadfully loyal to Hilary. One is. Why?” 

“Hilary’s reputation is founded on inconceivable loyalties,” Bernard 
murmured. 

“It saves a great deal of trouble,” Gloria said with her usual air of 
indolence, and then she roused herself. She turned in her chair and 
directed the glance of her always lovely eyes at Curtis Thunder. “ You 
came the first year, you must know.” 

“T do,” Curtis said. “‘ I was at the interview.” 

““ So there was an interview ? ”’ Lettice demanded. 

* One,” said Curtis. 

paopixey fi 

““As a porcupine,” Curtis admitted. Then he went on. “ You see 
directly Rust came here he made a set at the villa. Rather naturally. It’s 
very good. That square unadorned sixteenth century, ripping gardens— ” 

“* How sweet of you to say ripping,” Lettice murmured. 

“And the Tiepolo ceiling. One of his finest.” 

“Tiepolo !’ chanted Gloria Angmering. 

““ His masterpiece. And if you want to be an authority on the fellow— ” 

“The fellow ! ” whispered Lettice, in a kind of ecstacy. 

““ One simply has to see it.” 

*“‘ But no one has, so there is no expert ? ’’ said Gloria, with her unex- 
pected logic. 

“True, O Gloria. Well, of course, Rust being Rust, and thinking that 
everyone would know exactly what being Rust meant, wrote to the Count 
asking if he might call and dragging in the name of some professor at 
Bologna—a mutual friend.” 

‘* Dear Bologna with her crazy towers,”’ said Gloria. 

“‘ There was no reply. I don’t believe there would ever have been a 
reply. Then one day Rust and I ran into the Count just outside his gate. 
And Hilary went up to him.” 

“IT know,” Lettice said. “ With a deprecating arrogance. That 
delicious—‘ I’m Hilary Rust, of course, but there are a few other people ’.” 

“* And he began in his accurately impossible Italian about the Bolognese 
professor and how delighted he was and could be—might be—. And the 
Count in perfectly unexceptional English said he might not. That he 
came to the villa to enjoy his garden and his solitude, and he hinted, with a 
bluntness which was quite disarming, that for him the Stella Bella did not 
exist. And Tiepolo might not have been born. Or Hilary Rust for that 
matter. Simply he turned away, took off his hat, and went through the 
gate, and we stood outside. And Hilary has stood outside ever since.” 

“T don’t altogether blame Count Nevrone,”’ Harris said. “‘ Why the devil 
should he want to have anything to do with us? Would you, Gloria, 
welcome a group of Italian intelligentsia in your Dorset village ? ” 

‘“* But are there any Italian intelligentsia ? ” Gloria parried and then, 
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“ But it’s all quite ridiculous. This solitary count, this Byron-Werther pose. 
And under the Tiepolo ceiling. Poor Hilary. Butihe comes in spite of it.”” 

“We all come,” Lettice amended. ‘“ Not even the Count can spoil 
San Triglio.” 

“‘ And nothing can spoil Hilary,’’ Gloria murmured. 

There was a pause. Suddenly Curtis broke it. 

“The whole thing’s awfully illuminating,” he said. “ I’m glad to have 
the rights of the story.” 

“Whom does it illumine particularly ? ”’ Lettice asked. 

“Rust. And more than everything it illumines the Scottish streak— 
which we, of course, consider Celtic.” 

“‘ Aren’t we all being a little bit unkind? ”’ Gloria said. But no one 
seemed to notice her. 

‘“‘'The indomitable Scottish spirit,” Curtis continued. ‘‘ You may be 
sure that Rust was furious to start with. In fact I know he was. He 
wanted desperately to add the Count to his collection, for the Count has 
done one or two rather remarkable things. And he wanted to add the 
Tiepolo as well.” 

“We all do that,” said Lettice with one of her rare candours. 

Then Rust came along from the other end of the terrace. 

A sudden change in the weather, clouds and an unexpectedly cool wind 
drove the guests of the Stella Bella indoors that evening. When dinner 
was over they grouped themselves in the salon. The Sidcups were the last 
to enter, and when at length they came in the others hoped that they might 
be sufficiently susceptible to a hint, and stay without the charmed circle 
that was around Hilary. 

But, as might have been expected perhaps, the Sidcups were not sus- 
ceptible. They advanced undeterred into the suddenly absorbed group. 

‘““ Not the sort of weather you expect at Saint Trig?” Sidcup began. 
““ More like dear old England, eh ? ” 

Politely, but almost silently, the group agreed it was like dear old 
England. Then Gloria Angmering gave a little shiver of disgust, as she 
noticed that there was an unoccupied chair next to her. Inevitably Sidcup 
took it, while his wife, with her unfailing instinct for doing the wrong thing, 
seated herself on a diminutive stool, where she looked like a coloured duck’s — 
egg in an ordinary egg-cup. 

“Such a pity if the weather changes. Such a pity,” she began tenta- 
tively. “It wasn’t very pleasant this afternoon, was it? Such a wind. 
Not but what we had a very pleasant afternoon. Most pleasant.” 

“A walk?” Curtis Thunder suggested. 

“Oh, no. At least it was meant to be a walk, but it wasn’t. You see 
we met the Count.” 

“Count Nevrone,” put in Sidcup pronouncing the word in the Englis 
manner. ‘‘ Very decent chap.” 

“* He was on the hills walking too, no doubt ? ” Rust managed to say. 

Mrs. Sidcup shook her impossibly blonde head. 
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“Oh, no, he was just outside the villa. And somehow or another we 
got into talk, and he asked us in. Speaks English just like we do. Not at 
all foreign,” Mrs. Sidcup announced. 

“* Pretty place the villa,” Sidcup said, as he lit his pipe. 

Now it is inconceivable that people of the nature of Hilary Rust and his 
friends, so immune from the ordinary emotions, so sure of life, liable only 
to be moved esthetically, could appreciate so simple a condition, and so 
simple an expression of it, that ‘‘ you could have knocked me down with 
a feather.’”’ Yet the homely phrase is the only one which really fits the case. 
If anyone in history has had so precarious a stability as to be capable of 
being knocked over by a feather, the charming, cultured group in the salon 
may lay claim to that distinction. 

“You went to the villa?” Rust gasped. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Mrs. Sidcup chirped. ‘“ Took us all over. The garden too. 
Lovely it is. Really lovely. Then we had tea in a great hall sort of place.” 

“ Under the Tiepolo ceiling, by Jove,”’ Bernard Harris exclaimed. 

Gloria Angmering leant forward in her chair. 

“You actually saw the ceiling, Mr. Sidcup ? ” she questioned. 

Sidcup looked at her almost startled. 

“Ceiling, eh? That’s right. Ladies and gentlemen flying about in 
bathing-costumes—sort of that is—in the clouds. Dessay it’s quite 
correct, but not in my line, eh Amy?” 

Mrs. Sidcup gave a faint giggle. 

“ But that’s not here or there,” Sidcup continued. ‘‘ Don’t suppose the 
Count chose it any more than he chose all that dusty old furniture. A 
decent chap. Seems to have been everywhere. Comes to Saint Trig for 
peace and quiet. That’s why he keeps to himself. But he was jolly 
friendly. Said he was sorry he hadn’t made our acquaintance sooner. 
Said he didn’t know people like Amy and me came to the pensiong. He 
asked us to lunch to-morrow.” 

- At these words one might almost have felt the tension increase in the 
circle around Hilary Rust. It is impossible to tell what thoughts passed 
through his mind, for he has acquired the useful habit of appearing 
inscrutable. Only a slight drawing together of his eye-lids betrayed the 
emotions which he must have been enduring. But Gloria has not that 
habit. She quite obviously was astonished. Likewise Lettice, Bernard 
and Curtis Thunder. And they looked at Hilary with expressions of not 
disguised reproach. 

““ He seemed so interested in everything we told him,” Mrs. Sidcup 
gurgled on. “ Our life in England, you know. Our business. Everything. 
And then about our trip to Italy and our staying all this time at Saint Trig. 
He said ‘ You are the people who ought to come to Italy.’ Then he talked 
about the Stella Bella and—and— ” 

But Mrs. Sidcup had caught her husband’s warning wink. So’had the 
rest of the party. It did not add to their ease. Inevitably they asked 
themselves : What had the Count said about the Stella Bella and its guests ? 
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The question continued to worry them both that evening and the next 
morning. It is possible that it meant sleepless hours for one or more of the 
party. It is certain that it did for Rust. He was considerably upset. 
Of course, he told himself, Count Nevrone was an eccentric. Everyone 
knew that. By turn poet, soldier of fortune, collector of porcelain, col- 
lector of hunting trophies in Central Africa. But his eccentricities were 
nothing against him. In these days the reverse, in fact. Certainly they did 
not alter the case. Rust had to admit so much. Nothing, indeed, altered 
matters. There was no burking the question which resolved itself into the 
plain fact that Count Nevrone preferred the company of the Sidcups to 
Hilary Rust and his satellites ; that for some unimaginable reason actually 
he preferred that San Triglio should be inhabited by people from Bromle 
rather than people of culture. And suddenly San Triglio was reft of half 
its charm. He considered an instant flight. But vainly he sought a 
motive for precipitancy. 

They did their best on the following morning to appear as if nothing had 
happened to ruffle the leisured tranquillity of life at the Stella Bella. ‘They 
came on to the terrace with their usual books. Bernard Harris went off 
with his easel. The novelists, male and female, presently wandered away 
into the olive groves with their note-books, though it was now understood 
that flirtation was apt to be more indulged in than fiction. It was outwardly 
just as usual. Once more Gloria Angmering asked Giorgio about the trains 
to Venice, and once more Rust invoked Dante. The Sidcups were not so 
much as mentioned, and mercifully they were not apparent. 

It was a distinct relief, for ridiculous as he admitted it to be, Rust could 
not but be irked at the thought that these two horrifically estimable people 
were to lunch at the Villa Nevrone beneath the unseen glories of 'Tiepolo’s 
masterpiece. 

The morning dragged away. It was hot again. The lake was a vast 
faintly misted mirror. A span from the shore lay a great fishing bark with 
idle sails. As they went in to dgeuner, Rust found himself murmuring— 
but really against his better judgment—those lines from the Ancient | 
Mariner about “the painted ship.” He was confused. His thoughts 
refused to be precisely orientated. He could not quite remember how the 
young generation considered Coleridge. By the look on Curtis Thunder’s 
face he imagined that they did not consider Coleridge at all. 

He felt disturbed and perplexed. He was losing his aplomb, his security 
of judgment. He fancied that Lettice was looking at him almost pityingly, — 
as if she were sorry at this humiliation. And oddly enough he found him- 
self envying Thunder with whom Lettice was more than content to spend 
several hours in the light shadows of an olive garden. . . . 

The Sidcups returned in the late afternoon. They advanced resolutely — 
on to the terrace where the other guests of the Stella Bella were having tea. 
Sidcup’s nailed boots made a clatter on the flags. Mrs. Sidcup’s voice was 
abominably raised. In her hand she held a letter which she offered to Rust. 

“The Count asked me to give you this,” she said. ‘ We’ve had a 
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delightful afternoon. Oh, delightful. Hope you’ve all been enjoying 
yourselves, too. And that reminds me, we didn’t meet this morning, did 
we? So though it is a bit late, Good-morning everybody.” 

And everybody nodded an unwillingly answer to her friendliness. 

Meanwhile Rust opened the letter and adjusting his glasses with their 
wide black ribbon, he began to read. 

** Villa Nevrone, 
Lago di Garda. 

Dear Sir, 

It has been my good fortune to meet your most charming friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidcup, They inform me that you and a few others are 
anxious to see my Tiepolo. I write therefore to say I shall be most 
pleased if you would call at the Villa to-morrow afternoon, when I will 
give instructions to my steward to show you both the ceiling and any 
other part of the house and garden which might interest you. I fear that I 
cannot act cicerone in person as I am compelled to spend the day 
in Verona. 

As possibly you are aware it is my rule that the Villa is never open 
to the public—a rule which usually is without exception. But here the 
case is different, and I very gladly accede to Mr. and Mrs. Sidcup’s 
request that you should have the entrée. What an admirable pair! I 
had no notion that people of such quality were among the pensionnaires 
of the Stella Bella. So simple, so sincere, such ardent admirers of my 
beloved country! A remarkable pair, indeed, so fragrantly without 
experience of travel and the arts, but so sincere lovers of nature. Like 
children kept in a city suddenly finding themselves with the freedom of 
beauty. Very willingly therefore do I extend my welcome to friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidcup. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
. Constantino Nevrone.”’ 

Twice Hilary Rust read these astounding words with a deliberate effort, 
unable to believe in their reality. Then he was aware that the looks of 
everyone on the terrace were focussed upon him. Almost Mrs. Sidcup’s 
lips were forming into an interrogative “ Well?” Gloria was looking at 
him with quizzical amusement. Sidcup, as he lighted his pipe, watched 
him with interest. 

“That all right, Mr. Rust, eh?” he questioned. “ Brought it off for 
you, haven’t I? But it’s a pity the Count will be away. Such a decent 
chap.” 

Rust could not speak. 

“‘ What, please, has been brought off ? ”’ Gloria asked. 

And still Rust fumbled for words. At last they came. 

“The Count has suggested that we might visit the Villa to-morrow 
afternoon,” he said. ‘‘ He thinks that we might care to— ”’ 

“So kind! Such a dear,”’ Mrs. Sidcup broke in. ‘‘ Directly we said 
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that you all wanted to see that picture he said, ‘ Of course I shall be 
delighted to oblige any friends of yours.’ Really a dear.” 

Rust coughed. 

“ T fear, however, that for me it will be impossible,” he said. 

a Impossible ? But why ? ” Lettice demanded. 

“Quite impossible. I have other arrangements. I have decided that I shall 
be leaving San Triglio to-morrow evening for Salzburg. I have just recalled 
the fact I promised Fellowes to be there when his concerto is played.” 

‘Well, isn’t that a pity ?”’ Mrs. Sidcup cried. ‘‘ Going off like that. 
So sudden.” 

“ Tt is true that one suddenly remembers,” Rust fenced. Then turning 
to the others, “‘ But naturally my movements do not interfere with any one 
else. Should you care to take the opportunity— ”’ 

He looked at them. Saw them hesitate. It was a desperately anxious 
moment. A crucial one. Who would stand beside him ? Who keep faith ? 
He saw it like that. The choice which they were about to make involved 
a very great deal. The choice between loyalty to himself or submission to 
the Sidcups. It was Lettice Folliot who spoke. 

‘* T shall take the opportunity,” she said calmly. “‘ Positively I won’t be 
bundled away from San Triglio. Another day or two. And a visit to the 
Villa. Certainly. Don’t you agree, Curtis ? ’ 

And after those hours in the olive groves Curtis Thunder could not but 
agree. 

Be And you, Gloria ? ” Rust asked, and he strove with all his strength to 
disguise the anxiety which was in his mind. 

She kept him in suspense for a little, while very deliberately she opened 
her cigarette-case, took out a cigarette and lighted it, with grace, with leisure. 

‘‘ T shall be taking the mid-day train to Venice,” she said at last, simply 
enough. 

And at her words Rust had to use all his control to stay himself from 
falling on his knees and raising her hand to his lips. 

There remained only Bernard Harris. 

“At present I have no engagement,” he said. “But undoubtedly I 
shall have found one by to-morrow morning.’ 

There was a pause, an awkward pause. It was Mr. Sidcup who rescued 
them from it. 

“ Well, well,’ he commented, “‘ seems as if me and the missus will have — 
Saint Trig to ourselves. Good thing we’ve made friends with the Count, — 
Won’t be so lonely as it might have been.... Upon my word it zs a pretty _ 
spot.” 

PAK standing there, his thumbs thrust into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
he looked about him with a proprietory air, puffing smoke in the direction of 
the violet-coloured shape which was the peninsula of Sirmione. 

“ Sweet, perfectly sweet, that’s what I call it,” Mrs. Sidcup said. 

Hilary Rust covered his eyes with his hand, unable now to look on the 
beauty which he had discovered. 
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LONDON STEEPLES—II 


By FREDERIC E. TOWNDROW 


Wren, Hawksmoor and Dance the Elder. 


N sketching these steeples, I have been more than ever curious as to 

the genius of Wren, for in looking beyond the work of the Master, my 

mind has pondered on the man himself. What one has to remember 

is that nothing like these steeples existed in England before, and, so 
far as I know, there was nothing abroad which Wren could have copied, 
for he only once left England and then on a visit of just a few months to 
Paris. It is true that there he met Bernini, whose triumphant and almost 
regal progress through France from Italy must have made Wren—as 
indeed it has made every English architect since—wonder at the differ- 
ences between an artistic nation and the English. There he must have met 
Le Vau, who had just completed the chapel and the cupola of the College 
of the Four Nations (now L’Institut), no doubt also he saw the domed 
church of the Sorbonne, by Le Mercier, and the domed church of the Val 
de Grace, and he probably met the famous Francois Mansart, who was 
then sixty-seven years of age ; but (contrary to Cunningham’s Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Architects) he could not have seen the domed church 
of the Invalides, for the even more famous Jules Hardouin Mansart was 
then (in 1665) only nineteen years of age, and the Invalides was not com- 
pleted until 1704. 

Writing from France he said, “ I shall bring you back almost all France 
on paper,” but he could have brought back little by the way of domes and 
steeples, which makes me wonder what kind of temperament it was that 
had the strong self-dependent creative force of the artist, yet had the tact 
and patience to get its ideas carried out in the face of popular ignorance 
and official interference. 

_ It is curious that in a country which is so deficient in all matters artistic 
—amounting almost to a mental aberration—there should abound so many 
people who, while with all due modesty boasting their ignorance of Art, 
set out to describe to artists what should be done. It is, I suppose, that, 
incapable of expressing their own ugliness themselves, they must needs try 
to express it through the medium of a paid professional. 

Wren, with the mind of the artist and the training of the inventor, came 
up against this interference and lack of trust of the artist at every turn. 
His whole life is a monument of patient explanations to fools ; and it was, 
I suppose, this marvellous duality of strong inventive imagination plus 
infinite persuasiveness and patience, which made it possible for him to be 
great in a country like England, and so save her from total nothingness in 
architecture. 

The two Wren churches, St. Dunstan’s in the East, and St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, lie on the eastern side of the old city and close beside the 
river, and although they are so well known to the student of old London, 
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one may be forgiven on account of their beauty for including them in these 
series of drawings. St. Magnus is remarkable in that there was a right of 
way under the Tower to Old London Bridge, and close to its base and under 
the first five arches of the old bridge stood London’s Water-Works. 
Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, author of the printed edition of the 
English Bible, was one time rector of St. Magnus, and, so I am told, is 
buried there. St. Dunstan’s in the East is surely one of the loveliest and 
most remarkable of Wren’s steeples. Conceived in the Gothic style, it 
does not depend for its charm on stylistic attributes, for it is an essay in 
pure form, a piece of white jewellery. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (1661-1736), who was Wren’s pupil and successor, 
designed at least four large churches for London—Christ Church, Spital- 
fields ; St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; St. Mary Woolnoth ; and St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse. He was an artist of great power and originality, and, no 
doubt because he attempted so much more, he did not achieve so certain 
results as his master. The remarkable steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
is curiously reminiscent of the reconstruction of the ruins of the Mauso- 
leum at Hallicarnassus. The church itself is dedicated to St. George, 
but the top of the steeple is dedicated to the figure of King George. This 
is the subject of Walpole’s lines : 

When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch 

The Protestants made him the head of the Church. 

But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the Church, made him head of the Steeple. 
The interior of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, is of great interest as being 
planned on two axes, which is better seen than described. The plan 
as a result is too full of good things, and as usual with Hawksmoor, is 
rather striking than correct. The interior, again, of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, is extremely effective ; yet while the steeple is bold and daring 
and contains features of great originality (note the porch), the whole has 
not that unity which one finds in most of Wren’s work. 

St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, one of the most beautiful yet most unknown 
steeples of London, was designed by Dance the elder. At first sight it. 
reminds one of St. Mary-le-Bow, but it is really quite different, although 
not inferior to that masterpiece. This church was called the Actors’ 
Church, many of Shakespeare’s colleagues being buried there, notably 
Richard, James, and Cuthbert Burbage, and Gabriel Spencer, who was 
slain by Ben Jonson in Hoxton Fields. | 

St. George, in the Borough, has the special character of being an old 
London church in something like an original setting. Standing as it does 
in the way of the crooked Borough High Street, in a thickly populated 
area, with many old taverns and houses around, it still has the air of a 
parish church. The place is rich in Dickensian legend. Close beside was 
the Marshalsea Prison ; opposite, in Lant Street, Bob Sawyer lived in the 
house of Mrs. Raddle ; and in the church Little Dorrit worshipped and 
was buried. 
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NAPOLEON" 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


I 


ERHAPS the very first point one would make in discussing 
Napoleon is to assert his dominating personality and talents. He 

is the latest and probably the most important of the great 
European conquerors and organisers. His position is among the 

first. ‘To fix the scale of the man, one must compare Napoleon with 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and Charles V. Can one think of a 
sixth name to add to these? Perhaps Augustus, perhaps Cromwell 
and Frederick of Prussia, perhaps one or two other Roman Emperors. 
But, whatever personalities are suggested for comparison, the point 
is that most of us now realise that Napoleon Bonaparte was one 
of the supreme European leaders of men. The old-fashioned dis- 
paragement of “‘ General Buonaparte is as dead as the legend of 
“Boney.” It is humiliating for an Englishman to see the abject depths 
of foolishness and dishonest disparagement into which our ancestors 
were plunged by their fears. I have been looking into Southey’s Pemsular 
War, and De Quincey on Charlemagne. Southey is evangelically scanda- 
lised because he thinks he has discovered that ‘‘ Buonaparte ” was wicked ; 
De Quincey (that lordly man of action) thinks he can despise the conqueror 
and legislator of Europe—why ? Because Napoleon was not a classical . 
scholar. All this sort of trash has gone for ever, and can scarcely be revived 
so long as historical knowledge and candour exist among us. ‘The more 
recent complaint that Napoleon was merely a vulgar plagiarist of Caesar 
and Charlemagne is even more grotesque. Who would not be a plagiarist 
on such terms and on such a scale ? Who else has succeeded in being one ? 
oe spirit and the curious love of belittling great men which dwells in 
some bosoms explain the disparagement of Napoleon. Herr Ludwig’s 
admirable book on Napoleon is quite free from it. But there is another 
and far more important deformation of Napoleon from which the book is 
not quite so free. There is a vast Napoleonic légende, and one of the most 
complicated and delicate tasks of historical criticism is to disentangle the 
truth from the masses of “ tendacious ”’ and apologetic matter by which 
the personality, career, aims, achievements and statements of the Emperor 
have been more or less subtly modified and “ arranged ” for public 
purposes. One of the greatest artists in the creation of this légende was 
the Emperor himself, who knew perfectly well what he was about. Nobody 
now disputes that his one object during the St. Helena period was to create, 
if possible, a situation which would render possible the accession of his 
son, the King of Rome, to the throne of France. The Bonapartists on the 


* Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen & Unwin. 
2Is.). 
au 
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island and those in Europe gave their assistance in building up the légende 
(you have only to read their memoirs to see it), and in consequence the 
great Emperor’s figure became almost as influential in French affairs after 
his death as during his lifetime. His plan succeeded admirably, only 
it was not his son who benefited but his nephew Louis Napoleon, 
Hugo’s ‘“‘ Napoléon le Petit.”” But, from the point of view of a student of 
Napoleon, very important consequences derive from the fact that a 
Napoleonic /égende was deliberately created for political purposes. The 
weapons used in this campaign range from silence and innuendo to actual 
forgery ; for one of the most important letters in the Correspondence of 
Napoleon has been proved to be false. Consequently, we arrive at the 
obvious but most important principle that the evidence in the cas Napoléon 
is not of equal value, and must be carefully scrutinized before it is accepted 
as proof. Everything which comes from St. Helena is suspect ; but, 
naturally, the whole of the St. Helena memoirs cannot be swept aside. 
Some of them were dictated by the Emperor himself and are of the first 
importance, provided that the Emperor’s motives are understood and 
allowed for. But who would rely on O’Meara? Similarly, in considering 
the mass of Napoleon’s letters, despatches, orders, speeches, enactments 
(all so valuable for determining his policy and motives and for side-lights 
on his character), critical caution is needed. A letter may have been an 
intentional blind, an apparently artless remark to Fontanes or Cambacérés 
may have been calculated, an allocution from the throne may have no 
more expressed the ruler’s real intentions than such speeches usually do, 
even a “scene” recorded accurately by perfectly honest observers may 
have been artificial. We know that all these possibilities occurred. We 
know that they have been skilfully utilised for the légende. 

“Tn this book,” says Herr Ludwig, “all the data are recorded facts, 
except the soliloquies.’”’ No doubt, but by whom are the “ facts” 
recorded ? Does Herr Ludwig really expect us to believe that all his 
‘* facts’ are equally indisputable and authentic, when he does not record 
his sources and when his “ facts” are sometimes drawn from the most 
suspicious authorities? The first requisite of every serious book on 
Napoleon is that the reader should be informed by foot-notes of the 
authority for every statement. I am not posing as a Napoleonic expert 
nor am I presuming to correct Herr Ludwig. But I know what the method | 
of the Napoleonic expert should be, how men like Albert Sorel and Dr. 


a 


Holland Rose deal with the evidence at their disposal, and I confess I 
feel suspicious of Herr Ludwig’s method. Had he been critical, he | 


could not have penned his travesty of Hudson Lowe* which deliberately 


*All the Bonapartists have their smack at Hudson Lowe. Let any impartial reader com- 
pare Herr Ludwig’s remarks on Lowe with Dr. Holland Rose’s Napoleonic Studies and 
his article on Lowe in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Herr Ludwig believes everything he 
finds in O’Meara and Las Cases. Dr. Rose says: “‘ O’Meara, the British surgeon, 
became Napoleon’s man and lent himself to the campaign of calumny, in which Las 
Cases and Montholon showed so much skill. In one of the suppressed passages of his 
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ignores the facts in order to present the point of view of the St. Helena 
memorialists. In some cases my own reading shows me the sources Herr 
Ludwig is quoting, and again I feel a little suspicious, I feel he has suc- 
cumbed to the wiles of the legend-builders. I am not suggesting that there 
has been the slightest deliberate misinterpretation, but that since Herr 
Ludwig does not give the sources of his “‘ facts ” and quotes (for instance) 
some of his “‘ facts ”’ from works as unreliable as Las Cases’ Memorial, the 
reader cannot help suspecting that all the material from which this book 
is built cannot be equally authentic and valuable. Consequently, one cannot 
accept this book as a perfectly reliable portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It is not sufficient to assert that “‘ all the data are recorded facts.” For in- 
stance, Herr Ludwig quotes two or three statements to show that Napoleon’s 
design was to create a United States of Europe, a sublime ambition which 
would strongly influence every thinking person to admire Napoleon and 
to deplore the stupidity of his opponents. Where were these statements 
made and in what circumstances? Were they made to the Conseil 
d’Etat as the secret of Napoleon’s policy ? Were they proclaimed to all 
Europe ? Were they made in Napoleon’s own letters ? Or were they an 
afterthought on St. Helena? Or do they come from “ tendacious ” 
Bonapartist memoirs ? Were they declared to Talleyrand in a serious 
conference or to Mme. Junot when the First Consul came and pinched 
her toes in bed of a morning ? And what reasons have we to suppose they 
were sincere? These are some of the questions we have a right to ask 
concerning Herr Ludwig’s “ recorded facts.” 

This is by far the most serious defect in Herr Ludwig’s book, and if I 
have laid too much stress on it (though I do not believe I have) the reason 
is that in a good many cases his “ recorded facts” have been accepted 
by English readers at their face value. ‘The case of Lowe is comparatively 
unimportant, but it was easy to show in a very brief note how gravely Herr 
Ludwig has departed from historical fact under the guidance of the St. 


Journal Las Cases wrote that the exiles had to ‘ reduce to a system our demeanour, our 
words, our sentiments, even our privations, in order that we might thereby excite a lively 
interest in a large portion of the population of Europe, and that the opposition in England 
might not fail to attack the ministry’! ”’ Did Herr Ludwig weigh that passage carefully 
in his mind before deciding that Lowe was a blackguard bully and everything said by 
O’Meara and Las Cases exactly true? Herr Ludwig says: ‘“ Lowe bluntly tells him 
[Napoleon] that his establishment is too costly, and asks him to cut down expenses.” 
Herr Ludwig does not add that Lowe advised that the government allowance of £8,000 a 
year should be increased by £4,000. Herr Ludwig calls Lowe a spy and quotes with 
approval a worked-up scene in which the Emperor called Lowe “ one of Bliicher’s quill- 
drivers, and a robber captain who never had the honour of commanding real soldiers.” 
The fact is that, in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, Lowe was “ present at thirteen im- 
portant battles’ (En. Brit. Art. cit.). Finally, Dr. Rose may again be quoted: ‘‘ The 
charges of cruelty brought against the governor by O’Meara have been completely 
refuted ; and the most that can be said against him is that he was occasionally too sus- 
picious in the discharge of his duties.’’ Herr Ludwig’s whole treatment of the St. Helena 
happenings is so crudely biassed that he forfeits confidence. It is no doubt dramatic and 
spectacular to take the lines laid down for him by the Bonapartists, but it is not history. 
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Helena memorialists. When one admires Napoleon and is impatient with 
the belittling of his achievements (as every sensible person must be), it is 
easy to fall into the very cunningly set traps of the Bonapartists, and to 
accept all statements favourable to Napoleon as authentic merely because one 
would like them to be so. Apart from the expert scholars (who, naturally, 
never trouble to notice popular comment), there is in England surprisingly 
little realisation of the critical problems involved in the cas Napoléon*. 

There is far less need to comment upon the anti-English bias of Herr 
Ludwig’s narrative. Since history in the last analysis is someone’s view of 
the past, and in spite of his disclaamer Herr Ludwig’s book is a historical 
work, it is not unnatural that a modern German’s gaze should see England 
black, vicious and insignificant and Germany white, imposing and virtuous. 
Moreover, “‘ England the arch-enemy ” is one of the slogans of the 
Bonapartists who have furnished Herr Ludwig with so many of his “ recorded 
facts.” It is true that England was the implacable enemy of Napoleon ; it 
is true that the country exhausted itself and its European allies in coalition 
after coalition until finally the Colossus was laid low. But if England were 
the arch-enemy, as Napoleon and Herr Ludwig agree, it is hard to see how 
the efforts of that country can ‘have been so insignificant. Herr Ludwig is 
not interested in the works of Admiral Mahan. Napoleon’s nightmare, 
that perpetually vigilant fleet patrolling the waters which surrounded his 
Empire, scarcely appears in Herr Ludwig’s narrative. ‘‘ German virtues,” 
it appears, defeated Napoleon’s “ Italian talents”; and the virtues were 
Stein’s !_ A proposition, one feels, at which Sorel and Lord Acton might 
have smiled. Again there is Waterloo—an old question re-opened. Of 
course, for Herr Ludwig, it was Bliicher first and Wellington nowhere ; 
at five o’clock, “‘ the English forces were already half defeated . . . the 
guard might have finished their defeat.’’ No one doubts that the Prussians 
turned a bloodily indecisive battle into a gigantic rout. Still, some credit 
is due to the steadiness of those Dutch, English, Scotch and Irish squares ; 
they were still standing, you know, in their unprofessional way, after the 
Old Guard had been launched—not against Bliicher—but against them. 
‘The question : who won the battle of Waterloo? is of merely academic 


interest, and may be left to the Staff Colleges ; but in a book on Napoleon. 


Bonaparte it is necessary to take a cool and clear view of “the most 


powerful, the most persistent . . . of my enemies.’’ It falsifies relations 


to adopt seriously the attitude of 
Cet animal est méchant ; 
Quand on I’attaque, il se défend. 


*I had a demonstration of this myself. Mr. Leonard Woolf published an article on 
Napoleon in the Nation, taking the “‘ military despot ” line. I collected a number of the 
most “‘ Liberal ” sayings attributed to Napoleon, and these were published by the Nation. 
The sources were various, some being absolutely irreproachable, others more than dubious. 
Though I managed to create quite a pacific, benign and Liberal Napoleon, neither Mr. 
Woolf nor any of the Nation’s readers asked the important question: Are all these state- 
ments perfectly and equally reliable ? As a matter of fact they were not. Some were from 
Las Cases, to name only one suspicious “ authority.” 
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II 


Having discharged these harmless Parthian shafts at Herr Ludwig’s 
advancing phalanx, we are at liberty to consider his positive achievements. 
Except for these objections, I have nothing but admiration for his work. 
Though the book is long and detailed, it is astonishingly easy to read and 
(apart from a few minor blemishes) the translators have Berotinved a very 
respectable piece of work.* Some brilliant books have been written on 
Napoleon, but as a work of art Herr Ludwig’s Napoleon will bear com- 
parison with any of them. Taking Plutarch as his model, but using all the 
resources of the modern writer, Herr Ludwig has produced a full-length 
portrait of a hero. His Napoleon is heroic, not in the vulgar sense, but in 
the sense that the man’s personality and career are shown to be on the epic 
scale. He convinces his reader—if the conviction were not already estab- 
lished—that Napoleon’s life was as dramatic, as important as those of 
Alexander, Caesar and Charlemagne. And the effect is obtained, not by 
glowing descriptions of battles and gestes d’armes, but by showing the 
man’s multitudinous activities, the tremendous personality in action. 
However you regard Napoleon’s motives and policy, whatever you may 
find to deplore in his character, you cannot escape the plain fact that he 
dominated his age unquestionably and changed the life of Europe. The 
Tolstoyan view of Napoleon as a sort of inconsiderable puppet in the hands 
of Fate cannot really convince a Western mind. Since the Roman 
Republic our destinies have been controlled, or at any rate, profoundly 
modified, by great personalities. Instinctively, we find the conception of a 
beehive equality distasteful and repulsive. Give us a Cromwell, a 
Frederick or, best of all, a Napoleon, and we will perform miracles ; 
appoint committees and we grow lethargic and ineffective. We Europeans 
of the West need the great personality to awake and to direct our energies. 
What a world Napoleon could have made if Spain and England had been 
with him instead of against him! Then, indeed, the United States of 
Europe might have been a reality, instead of a dream. 

A personality which makes us feel that such grandiose conceptions 
might have become realities through its influence is worth investigation. 
What was the secret of Napoleon’s vast power? His efficiency, answers 
Herr Ludwig; the mind of Napoleon, as this author sees it, was both 
imaginative and mathematical. By the imagination he captured men’s 
enthusiasm and conceived vast projects ; by his mathematical or calcu- 
lating powers he turned them into realities. This mixture of great imagina- 
tion with an efficiency which could not only keep control of the smallest 
details, but could choose the right man for every important task, is obviously 
extremely rare, especially on the scale of Napoleon. It was by efficiency 


*I question the wisdom of trying to use the “ historical present ”’ in English. It looks 
queer, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul have not always succeeded in avoiding a confusion of tenses. 
Their military terms are not always exact. What is “ a troop of soldiers” ? Again, why 
“‘ Emperor Napoleon,” when the French say “‘ L’Empereur ” and we say “‘ the Emperor ” ? 
It sounds like ‘‘ Emperor Jones.” 
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that Napoleon rose to the first commands through which his later career 
became possible. It was because Captain Bonaparte saw how Toulon 
might be recaptured from the English that he became General ; and it was 
because young General Bonaparte had the skill and courage to defend the 
Convention with “‘ the whiff of grapeshot ” that he obtained command of 
the army of Italy.* Herr Ludwig shows ingeniously how Napoleon’s 
ambition, his imaginative conceptions, grew with success (he dreamed of a 
vast world empire, “ Europe is a molehill ’’) and how his efficiency grew 
likewise with the demands made upon it. Exactly ten years elapsed _ 
between Captain Bonaparte’s exploit at Toulon and his proclamation as 
‘Emperor of the French ; the artillery officer proved himself capable of 
administering a great Empire. He was not merely a wonderful soldier. 
As his career opened out, he developed surprising latent gifts as diplomat, 
administrator and statesman.t Napoleon was as efficient in the council 
chamber as on the battlefield. 

Efficiency was not enough, even when wedded to Napoleon’s imagina- 
tion, to secure such astonishing results. It was Napoleon’s peculiar skill, 
or good fortune, to attract to himself the enthusiasm and the devotion 
which had been called forth by the Revolution. In 1789 an immense wave 
of idealism swept over France, a determination to establish the reign of 
reason upon earth. And no one in his senses will deny the impressive 
nature of this enthusiasm or the sterling qualities of many men in the 
National Assembly who strove sincerely to carry out its mandates. Un- 
luckily for France and the world, all men were not equally enthusiastic 
and upright. There were the Princes, there was Egalité (miserable 
creature), there were the Jacobins, there was the arch-intriguer, Mirabeau. 
The decree which forbade the re-election of members of the earlier Con- 
vention threw the power into the hands of political extremists—hence 
anarchy, corruption, the Terror. That fatal error made possible, inevit- 
able, the rise of a military despotism. Had it not been Bonaparte, it would 
have been Moreau or another. Napoleon boasted that he had “ checked 
the dangerous spirit of the times.’ There are some who think that he 


*He would have obtained it even if Barras had not married off his mistress to Bonaparte. 
The bargain between Barras and Josephine made the command doubly certain, but it had 
already been decided. Napoleon did not rise through his wife’s intrigues. \ 

tHerr Ludwig rather overdoes his proofs of Napoleon’s marvellous efficiency and 
memory for detail. He tells an anecdote of how the First Consul sent Ségur to inspect 
and report on the artillery in the North of France, and makes Napoleon say to Ségur: | 
“ A very good report, but you have forgotten the two cannon outside Boulogne,” or words 
to that effect. Now, if the First Consul knew the position of every gun (as this anecdote 
implies), what on earth was the use of wasting Ségur’s time in making an absolutely 
superfluous report ? 

Again, Herr Ludwig is much too lyrical over Napoleon’s supposed participation in the 
Code Napoléon. “ It was in the discussions of the general assembly of the Council of 
State that Napoleon took part, in 97 cases out of 102 in the capacity of chairman, but, 
interesting as his observations occasionally are, he cannot be considered as a serious collab- 
orator in this great work.” (Professor J. P. Esmien, professor of law in the University of 
Paris: Art. Code Napoléon). 
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might have done that and yet have saved the Republic, that if he had 
thought less of Napoleon Bonaparte and his family and more of France 
and Europe, he would have better deserved our affectionate gratitude. 
In 1789 a great opportunity was granted to Europe and it was lost in the 
confusion of ’93 and ’94. Again, after the 18th Brumaire, the opportunity 
returned (or seemed to return) and the glory of Austerlitz and twenty other 
great victories, all the other achievements we may ungrudingly allow 
Napoleon, do not compensate for his abandonment of the great ideals of 
1789. The men of 1789 were right, and Napoleon misled Europe. 
He did not secure the triumph of the Revolution, but of Napoleon. “ By 
that sin fell the angels.””, Herr Ludwig thinks Napoleon was not ambitious. 
So said Mark Antony on a former occasion. If the great dream of the 
United States of Europe were to become a reality it could not be through 
a military despotism (which Europe always has resisted and always will 
resist), but the First Consul, standing on his frontiers in 1802, might have 
achieved it through the example of the Republic. The Consulate was the 
most admirable portion of Napoleon’s career. Everything, anything, was 
then possible ; even England might have been managed or cowed. But 
to be Bonaparte and to ask France for a title—sl aspire a descendre. As 
Herr Ludwig admirably shows, this Italian family spirit, this passion for 
founding a dynasty with all the family on subsidiary thrones, was a fatal error. 

Yet in so many ways Napoleon was the supreme realist. He had an 
admirable contempt for the flatulent theories of Utopians. ‘‘ fe cherche le 
positif du bien,” he said, “‘ et non pas lidéal du meux.’* If he had only 
stuck to that! Were those Eastern adventures to Acre and Moscow really 
the course on which Napoleon’s star led him ? Or was he misled by his 
love of historic parallels ? At one time Caesar, at another Charlemagne, 
then—disastrously—Alexander ; when he appealed to England on the 
Bellerophon it was “like Themistocles.”’ The parallel was not quite 
exact. Yet he succeeded in persuading millions, especially his Frenchmen, 
that he could realise these wavering visions, and astoundingly enough he 
achieved a great measure of success. He was Caesar; he was Charlemagne ; 
only as Alexander did he fail. 

Napoleon could not handle a legislative assembly, he could not move 
those ‘“‘ spectacled lawyers ” who had neither hearts nor imaginations to 
which he could appeal. But he could arouse the most burning enthusiasm 
in other men, above all in his soldiers. Many an anecdote is told to show 
how Napoleon could call forth the most extraordinary devotion from men. 
There is, for instance, the tale of the drummer, told by the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés, a strong Bonapartiste, by the way. The First Consul was in- 
specting troops at the Tuileries. As he passed along the line his eye caught 
a drummer, aged about sixteen, and the following dialogue took place : 

‘It was you who beat the charge at Zurich, my boy, when your arm was shot 
through ? ” 

** Yes, General.” 
*Molien : Mémoires d’un Ministre du trésor publique, 1780-1815. Tome 1, pp. 303-4. 
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** And it was you who, at Veser, showed so much courageous presence of mind 
by saving your commander’s life?” 

‘“‘ Yes, General.” 

‘“* Well, I must pay your country’s debt to you. I shall not give you a drumstick 
of honour, but a sword of honour. I promote you non-commissioned officer in the 
Consular Guard. Continue to behave well and I will look after you.” 

The tone of voice, the glance, cannot be reproduced. But, says Mme. 
d’Abrantés, after the First Consul had passed, she noticed the man was 
pale as death, leaning against a comrade for support, and gazing after 
Bonaparte with a look of supreme devotion.* There you have Herr 
Ludwig’s efficiency and imagination—efficiency which remembered the 
man and his deeds, the imagination which could secure at one stroke the. 
undying devotion of the 17th of the line. Need one add other examples ? 
There is Chateaubriand’s admirable description of the grenadiers of the 
Old Guard lining the way for Louis XVIII in 1815. “‘ Some of them,” 
says Chateaubriand, “ pulled their busbies over their eyes so that they 
could not see; others clenched their lips in the scorn of rage; others 
showed their teeth through their moustaches. When they presented 
arms, it was with a movement of fury, and the sound of their arms made 
us tremble.” They were still Napoleon’s men. But the most superb 
example of all was the march from Cannes to Paris in 1815. Napoleon 
had landed with fewer than a thousand men. Outside Grenoble he met the 
first troops who had been ordered to exterminate him. Herr Ludwig tells 
the story : 

The order to attack is given. Is the blood of brethren to be shed? . . . Is this 
highway to be turned into a battlefield ? He alights from his horse, takes ten 
strides towards them and shouts: 

** Soldiers of the fifth army corps! Do you not know me? If there is one among 
you who wishes to kill his Emperor, let him come forward and do so. Here I am!” 
Saying which, he throws open his grey cloak. 

Can you not hear the answering shout: Vive l’Empereur!? Never 
was Napoleon a more epic figure than in those days of March, 1815, 
when “the eagles flew from steeple to steeple until they settled upon 
Notre Dame.” There is the real miracle of Napoleon’s personality. An 
‘insignificant lieutenant ’’ became an Emperor and ruled over eighty 
millions of subjects ; to serve his plans France sacrificed a million lives, 
but he was at last beaten and forced to abdicate. Suddenly he reappeared 
from exile with a few followers. Detachment after detachment was sent 
against him and went over to him; the nation threw itself at his feet. 
After this, it was not surprising that his enemies imprisoned him on a 
remote island; a deplorable occurrence, of which they could not be 
proud, but generosity was too dangerous. L’homme immense held a sway 
over men’s imaginations such as we can scarcely conceive. 

that they embarrassed the recipient of their notice and aroused the mirth of the troops. 
To play Napoleon’s part, one must be a Napoleon. Praise is valuable in ratio to the real 
worth of the giver. 
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MR. E. M. FORSTER 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


R. FORSTER published his first novel in 1905, his second in 

1907, his third in 1908, and his fourth in 1910. The first three 

received much attention, the fourth was a positive success. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett testified, though without much enthusiasm, 
to having heard it spoken of in fashionable restaurants, and I myself 
witnessed a hot dispute on the probability of its incidents, conducted, in 
the drawing-room of a seaside boarding-house, by a group of indubitable 
Forster characters. But he was not, it seemed, seduced by any desire to 
become a perpetual topic of conversation in either fashionable restaurants 
or unfashionable boarding-houses. At that time there was an increasingly 
urgent demand for younger novelists, and Mr. Forster was freely nominated 
for a place. But, so far from responding to this encouragement, he passed 
from Howard’s End into a silence which lasted for no fewer than fourteen 
years, broken only, and that towards its end, by a short story published as a 
pamphlet and by a book which is best, if inadequately, described as 
historical topography. The fact that the war took place during these years 
may have prolonged his silence but can hardly have been its fundamental 
cause. 

We shall probably find a better reason, if we are to look for one, in the 
character oh his four pre-war novels. ‘They had all, at bottom, the same 
setting and the same theme. The second was not, in certain respects 
which are to be discussed later, quite as good as the first. ‘The third made 
an advance on both of these, in breadth and variety as well as in skill of 
handling. The fourth began the old argument all over again, but with 
new material for it and in terms less limited. The presentation was more 
vivid, life-like and complex and conveyed to the reader a greater sense of 
satisfaction. This book was, as it were, the final statement for which the 
others were only trial drafts, and with it, not unnaturally, Mr. Forster 
came to a full stop. 

But, even with this, it is probable that one has not found a complete 
explanation, It may well have been that he paused in some doubt whether 
the equipment which had enabled him to do so much would enable him 
to do any more. His own special qualities evidently were, from the first, 
things that sometimes perplexed and distressed him. Regarded from one 
point of view, these novels are as subjective as any ever written. Their own 
considerate impartiality, verging at times on vacillation, as it must ever do 
in a partial and moving world, is precisely what their author most loves, 
with a tremulous anxiety, to examine in his principal characters. The 
Longest Journey is perhaps the least satisfactory of his novels, but Rickie 
Elliott makes the best introduction to Mr. Forster’s world. Rickie 
feared that he had come to a knowledge, not of good and evil, but of good- 
and-evil, was paralysed by a suspicion that these were necessary and 
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complementary sides in an eternal argument which was never to come to any 
conclusion. Mr. Forster’s first four novels represent an attempt, four 
times repeated, to deliver his own soul from this disabling situation. 

When, however, his moral difficulty is translated into terms of the art of 
fiction, it becomes his main characteristic, the active principle of his genius. 
The peculiarly tender, evocative, unemphatic but precise nature of his 
work depends on his balance, his fairness and his almost wistful apprecia- 
tion of what is vital in both sides of the argument. And the theme is one 
that imposes a balance. On the one side, life, active, violent, sprouting in 
every direction, with no better justification than that it is life and thus must 
do : on the other, all those bounds of respectability, of culture, of refine- 
ment, which life has at one time and another, hardening from its first free 
impulse, marked out for itself. There is so much to be said for life which 
follows its own free path, disregarding consequences : there is, alas ! so 
much, too, to be said for the safe and neat walls between which most of us 
seek to canalise life. For which side are we to declare ourselves ? Mr. 
Forster leaves us in no serious doubt as to the side on which he, at any rate, 
has declared himself. But the colour of his declaration is the colour given 
to it by a man who, living on one bank of a river, gets a pretty good, but a 
distant, view of the other and, not without pangs and not without scrupu- 
lously owning a liability to prejudice, proclaims it to be the better. 

The terms in which, in these four novels, the opposition is presented 
have their own particular personal and temporal interest. The pre-war 
novels are peculiarly pre-war. They reflect in a special way that quarter 
of a century which preceded 1914, and an aspect of it which can be found 
mirrored elsewhere, mirrored by very different minds but recognisably 
the same. The life of the upper middle classes in those unvexed years, 
Cambridge, residential suburbs, good houses in the country, symphony 
concerts, visits to Italy, organised discussions on how a millionaire can 
best leave his fortune by will—it is a whole side of a whole period, and one 
now so far removed from us that we can see it as a whole, if not with so 
much impartiality as Mr. Forster even then found for it. ‘This is, seen by 
other eyes and from another angle, the world of culture into which Mr. 
Coote and Helen Walsingham sought to lead the simple-minded Kipps. 
Indeed, if Mr. Wells’s Helen Walsingham and Mr. Forster’s Helen 
Schlegel had met at the Pension Bertolini, a resort in Florence known to 
Mr. Forster’s characters, neither would have had any ground for surprise, 
though they might not have liked one another very much. But to Mr. Wells 
all this was an episode in passing from the realities of struggling as a 
draper’s assistant to the realities of a wider world: Mr. Forster seems to 
have stayed longer in that atmosphere, to have been domiciled there, 
to have found in it and in contrasts to it the core of his material. 

He does not, therefore, take it in so robustly light-hearted a spirit. 
He does, to be sure, find there the elements of comedy, and he seems at 
times to have a comic spirit that resembles a woman’s. Unlike most 
modern novelists, he is not afraid of criticising his characters in his own 
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person as author and more than once the demure acidity of his comments 
suggests a twentieth-century Miss Austen, ruffled, perhaps, but not dis- 
mayed by the turn of events. He knows the society of residential suburbs 
and pensions in Florence with an unkind closeness. And yet it is not 
wholly unkind. The Miss Alans, in A Room With a View, write to a 
clergyman, an old travelling acquaintance, saying that this winter they are 
going to Greece and “if you knew of a really comfortable pension at 
Constantinople, we should be so grateful.’ A really comfortable pension 
at Constantinople! The English travelling spinster stands out for a 
moment in a light of sublimity : by mere force of taking herself and every- 
one else for granted she subjugates the results of history. 

Not wholly unkind: Mr. Forster cannot be wholly unkind, nor yet can 
he unreservedly hate even the persons who in his stories stand as the enemies 
of light. He balances judgment and takes note of the elements of truth and 
sincerity in all of them. This naturally produces an action of low tones, of 
suppressed crises. The reader of Mr. Forster’s novels must have his wits 
very actively awake, his sensibilities very ready to be moved, if he is to 
follow the author’s meaning. But here we come upon one of the peculi- 
arities engendered by Mr. Forster’s dissatisfaction with his own qualities, 
a peculiarity that must be considered, because, superficial though it is, it 
leaps at the reader when he attempts these novels for the first time and 
may easily mislead him as to their true character. Mr. Forster’s stories 
depend on crises of the mind, subtly conveyed and subtly to be perceived, 
crises which, being missed, make the whole narrative meaningless. But, 
contrary to what one might expect, they are by no means without violent 
events: they are, in fact, full of them. Sudden death is worse than a 
commonplace with Mr. Forster, it is a vicious habit, and he who reads 
here for the first time can hardly feel sure of any character that he will 
survive into the next chapter. Our author does not, indeed, insist unduly 
on these unheralded shocks. His sudden deaths, sudden as they are, are 
announced with all possible calm. The death of Rickie’s mother, in The 
Longest Fourney, is typical of them all. | 


It was raw weather, and Mrs. Elliott watched over him with ceaseless tenderness. 
It seemed as if she could not do too much to shield him and to draw him nearer 
to her. 

“ Put on your greatcoat, dearest,” she said to him 

“T don’t think I want it,” answered Rickie, remembering that he was now 
fifteen. 

“The wind is bitter. You ought to put it on.” 

“* But it’s so heavy.” 

“Do put it on, dear.” 

He was not very often irritable or rude, but he answered, “‘ Oh, I shan’t catch 
cold. I do wish you wouldn’t keep on bothering.” 

He did not catch cold, but while he was out his mother died. She only survived 
her husband eleven days, a coincidence which was recorded on their tombstone. 


The same book is fatal to Gerald, first lover of the girl whom Rickie 
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afterwards marries—‘‘ Gerald died that afternoon. He was broken up in 
the football match.” We learn too, in a retrospective narrative, that 
Rickie’s mother eloped with a lover who was drowned at Stockholm on 
their unlawful honeymoon—“ I heard him call,” she continued, “ but I 
thought he was laughing. When I turned, it was too late. He put his 
hands behind his back and sank.” Rickie’s child, born lame like himself, 
dies in infancy—‘‘ A window was opened too wide on a draughty day.” 
And Rickie receives fatal injuries from a train at a level-crossing. 

All this is something of a massacre, but it is not exceptional among Mr. 
Forster’s novels. The climax of Where Angels Fear to Tread occurs when 
the abducted baby, poor plot-making parcel, is thrown out of a carriage 
to die in the darkness and mud of the roadside, and its father just stops 
short of murdering the abductor, already crippled in the accident, with 
his hands. In Howard’s End, Mrs. Wilcox dies briefly as time goes and 
almost cursorily as the book goes and, later in the same story, Len Bast’s. 
vulnerable heart takes him abruptly out of Mr. Forster’s world under the 
stress of Charles Wilcox’s violence. Charles gets, in return, a sentence of 
imprisonment for manslaughter. In A Room With a View, Lucy is exposed 
to the sight of a murder in one of the public squares of Florence. Clearly, 
Mr. Forster’s world is by no means the world of Miss Austen. Stevenson 
asked, “‘ Shall we never shed blood ?” and Mr. Forster, representing the 
modern novelist, has done his best. 

This taste for violence, unfortunate as it is, is not an accidental eccen- 
tricity. It is unfortunate because a sudden death in a story carries its 
own emphasis, which is outside the author’s control. Mr. Forster gener- 
ally schemes to put his emphasis on much subtler points and then defeats 
his own purpose. The real crises in A Room With a View are two snatched 
kisses and a young man’s refusal to make up a four at tennis—not the 
Florentine murder. The first of these crises is perfectly described : 


From her feet the ground sloped sharply into the view, and violets ran down in 
rivulets and streams and cataracts, irrigating the hill-side with blue, eddying round 
the tree stems, collecting into pools in the hollows, covering the grass with spots of 
azure foam. But never again were they in such profusion : this terrace was the well- 
head, the primal source whence beauty gushed out to water the earth. 

Standing at its brink, like a swimmer who prepares, was the good man. But he 
was not the good man she had expected, and he was alone. 

George had turned at the sound of her arrival. For a moment he contem- 
plated her, as one who had fallen out of heaven. He saw radiant joy in her face, he 
saw the flowers beat against her dress in blue waves. The bushes above them closed. 
He stepped quickly forward and kissed her. , 

Before she could speak, almost before she could feel, a voice called “ Lucy! | 
Lucy ! Lucy!” The silence of life had been broken by Miss Bartlett, who stood 
brown against the view. 


This, in Mr. Forster’s intention, is the contrast of the life of reality with — 
the life of sham, Lucy being kissed by a strange young man, with Lucy 
buying pictures : 
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She bought a photograph of Botticelli’s ‘‘ Birth of Venus.” Venus, being a pity, 
spoilt the picture, otherwise so charming, and Miss Bartlett had persuaded her to 
do without it. (A pity in art of course signified the nude.) Giorgione’s ‘“Tempesta,” 
the Idolino, some of the Sistine frescoes and the Apoxyomenos, were added to it. 
She felt a little calmer then, and bought Fra Angelico’s “‘ Coronation,” Giotto’s 
“Ascension of St. John,” some Della Robbia babies and some Guido Reni Madonnas. 


But Mr. Forster will never quite trust to such a juxtaposition of subtleties 
to bring out his point. He cannot help invoking as a contrast to the thin- 
blooded life of substitutes and shams the obvious reality of death. Here, 
he seems to say, is something you cannot mistake : look at these people 
playing with their culture and their conventions—and now, see! suddenly 
one of them is dead. But this makes an unfortunate contrast with the 
general texture of his work, as alarming and incongruous as a splash of 
garish colour in a picture by Corot. His fondness for it is not, indeed, 
hard to understand. It arises from a suspicion that he himself lives in the 
shadow-world, that he can see only at a distance the spontaneous and 
natural life he desires: perhaps, he sometimes feels, that distance might 
be bridged by a sudden violence. 

No matter what the reason for it, it remains out of keeping with Mr. 
Forster’s art which, when it is not dispassionately evocative, is com- 
passionately ironical. He does live in “‘ a room with a view.” Inside all is 
in delicately distinguished tones of grey. ‘This is an art of domestic interiors, 
made alive by Mr. Forster’s compassion, lit up by his irony. Through the 
window can be seen a landscape of the outdoor, sometimes of an exotic, 
world. The contrast of outdoors with indoors is precisely what Mr. 
Forster is always trying to express. With the one term of the contrast, 
with the indoors scene, he never fails: his compassion and his irony go 
hand in hand to make an incomparable picture of those moderately 
well-to-do people whose lives go evenly enough so long as they remain 
within the walls of their culture and their conventions and do not look at 
the view outside except through a closed window so glazed as to take the 
inconvenient life out of it. 

When he tries to describe that significant world beyond the window, his 
success is more variable. Perhaps he never did it better than in his first 
novel, Where Angels Fear to Tread, which is not, however, in other respects 
his best. Here Lilia Herriton, a widow, looked at askance by her husband’s 

family on account of her vulgarity, takes an Italian holiday. They regard 
this as a sign, though a meagre one, of grace in her, but she falls in love 
with a handsome young Italian, the son of a dentist. He falls in love with her 
money, she marries him, bears him a son, lingers a little in misery, and dies. 
Her first husband’s brother, goaded by his mother and accompanied by a 
narrow and righteous spinster sister, makes an expedition to Italy to rescue 
the child from conditions of supposedly intolerable vulgarity and squalor. 
The young man finds vulgarity, indeed, and squalor enough, but also, 
in the child’s father and in his town, an outburst of joyous and impenitent 
life which he dimly understands and deeply envies. Gino is idle and 
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dissolute, vulgar and caddish, but the Englishman discerns in him something 
very important which is lacking in the cultured residential district of 
Sawston. He begins to perceive what this is, when, in the company of his 
sister, he visits the theatre of Monteriano for a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Harriet, ‘‘ though she did not care for music, knew how to 
listen to it.” She is annoyed because there is talking, and her protest 
hushes the offenders ‘“‘ not because it is wrong to talk during a chorus, but 
because it is natural to be civil to a visitor.”’ 


For a little time she kept the whole house in order, and could smile at her brother 
complacently. Her success annoyed him. He had grasped the principle of opera 
in Italy—it aims not at illusion but at entertainment—and he did not want this 
great evening party to turn into a prayer-meeting. But soon the boxes began to fill, 
and Harriet’s power was over. Families greeted each other across the auditorium. 
People in the pit hailed their brothers and sons in the chorus, and told them how 
well they were singing. When Lucia appeared by the fountain there was loud 
applause, and cries of ‘“‘ Welcome to Monteriano ! ” 

... Lucia began to sing, and there was a moment’s silence. She was stout and 
ugly ; but her voice was still beautiful, and as she sang the theatre murmured like 
a hive of happy bees. All through the coloratura she was accompanied by sighs, 
and its top note was drowned in a shout of universal joy. 


In his search for deeper and fuller expression, Mr. Forster lost something 
of the happy freshness which is here displayed. Stephen Wonham, in 
The Longest Fourney, is a rather extravagant and very unsuccessful attempt 
to imagine an English Gino. Except in an isolated touch here and there, 
he has hardly any real existence, and Rickie, his half-brother, the dweller 
in the indoors world, who looks for.a life outside it, is too weak, too much 
dispersed, and even in his secret thoughts, too inarticulate to arouse much 
interest. This book depends mostly on veracious studies of some minor 
characters. A Room with a View is a more even performance, the Emersons, 
direct descendants of Gino and Stephen, being rather sketchy but not at 
any point unreal, while Lucy is as charming a picture of the perfectly 
normal human being as any novelist of our time has achieved. 

Howard’s End is altogether a richer and subtler book than any of the 


three which went before it. The opposition between the two ways of 


living is not stated in the same terms nor yet in terms so simple. The 
author, who before always produced an effect of being anxious to be fair, 
seems here to be fair out of a transcending artistic necessity :_ the characters 


are alive, and he feels he has given them their life, regards them therefore © 
with a loving, not a reasoned, impartiality. It is noticeable that in this novel — 


the writer intervenes with comment and explanation, perhaps not more 
often than before, but obviously more of intention and with greater 
assurance. It is noticeable, also, that, in spite of this, he leaves it much more 
to the reader to draw such conclusions as he pleases from this contempla- 
tion of a piece of life. There are the Schlegels, with their cosmopolitan 
culture and sincere but vague aspirations—‘‘ to be humble and kind, to 
go straight ahead, to love people rather than pity them, to remember the 
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submerged ”—and their self-questionings—‘ Well, one can’t do all these 
things at once, worse luck, because they’re so contradictory. It’s then that 
proportion comes in—to live by proportion. Don’t begin by proportion. 
Only prigs do that.” There are the Wilcoxes with their serenely unscrup- 
ulous material prosperity and their perilous dependence on it, diagnosed 
by Helen Schlegel as concealing only “‘ panic and emptiness.”’ And there 
are the house, Howard’s End, and its mistress, Mrs. Wilcox, vague, 
inarticulate, but, both of them, instinctively making something secure in 
an uncomprehended world. This, briefly put, is a conclusion to be drawn 
from the book. But, when he wrote Howard’s End, Mr. Forster had 
attained sufficient certainty in his vision of life not to formulate any 
conclusions: they are yours, if you like to draw them, not his. I have 
tried to show that in these books there is what is called “‘ a reading of life,” 
but truly what that reading is does not so much matter except in so far 
as it helps us to appreciate their author’s rather unexpected but per- 
suasive picture of life—the prisoners in the room, the view outside. It may 
or may not be true: Samuel Butler (and Mr. Shaw, in Heartbreak House) 
have put it more energetically. But in these four books Mr. Forster does 
bring a little world of imaginative observation into existence. And, with 
the fourth book, he came, for a very long time, to a full stop. 

Then, in 1920, he published The Story of the Siren, a booklet of a dozen 
or so pages which contains one of the queerest and one of the best short 
stories of recent years. It begins typically with the young man travelling 
with (of course) his aunt in Italy, who drops his ‘‘ note book on the Deist 
controversy ”’ out of a row-boat into the Mediterranean : 


‘“* Nothing of it but will change into something rich and strange,” warbled the 
chaplain, while his sister said, ‘‘ Why, it’s gone into the water.”’ As for the boat- 
men, one of them laughed, while the other, without a word of warning, stood up 
and began to take his clothes off. 

“* Holy Moses !”’ cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Is the fellow mad ?” 

‘Yes, thank him, dear,” said my aunt: ‘‘ that is to say, tell him he is very kind, 

‘but perhaps another time.” 


And the young man is left behind on a shelf of rock, with the man who is 
to dive for his note-book, while the boat goes on. The legend that he 
hears, of the boatman’s brother, who dived into these waters without 
crossing himself, and saw the Siren, and came out changed from the sea, 
is beyond my explanation. In a phrase or two, Mr. Forster shows that 
he might have been, if he had chosen, a master of the story of indefinite 
but powerful horror : 

** We pulled him into the boat, and he was so large that he seemed to fill it, and 
so wet that we could not dress him. I have never seen a man so wet. I and the 
gentleman rowed back, and we covered Giuseppe with sacking and propped him 
up in the stern.” 

*“* He was drowned then ? ” I murmured, supposing that to be the point. 

** He was not,” he cried angrily. “‘ He saw the Siren. I told you.” 

_I was silenced again. 
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“ We put him to bed, though he was not ill. The doctor came, and took money, 
and the priest came and took more and smothered him with incense and spattered 
him with holy water. But it was no good. He was too big—like a piece of the 
sea. He kissed the thumb-bones of San Biagio and they never dried till 
evening.” 


But it is more than that, it is the recital of a wonder, as meaningless, or as 
full of unattainable meanings, as Kubla Khan or a picture by Blake. 

Three years later, Mr. Forster collected, in Pharos and Pharillon, some 
sketches of Alexandria and its history. There is much in these that is 
delightful. But the religious record of Alexandria has tempted him into 
displaying, over bishop and theologian and heresiarch, that demurely 
bloodless gaiety of the intellectual which so disconcertingly makes one 
think of an atheist counterpart of Gilbert’s curates. } 

This book was an inadequate warning for his masterpiece, A Passage to 
India, which appeared in 1924. The story, as the ordinary reader is at 
first likely to take it, reaches him under a definite disadvantage. It is 
about the British in India and the Indians who come into contact with 
them, and it cannot avoid the air of a political argument, however far 
removed from immediate politics. I am told by persons who are likely 
to know that Mr. Forster does exaggerate what he seems to find wrong 
in the attitude of the British. ‘The plot does seem to me, ignorant as | am 
of Indian conditions, to show traces of those exaggerations which are 
natural but not permissible to the novelist—I mean, events, which might 
have happened, presented as though they must have happened. The 
English community in Chandrapore might have been as consistently 
hostile to the natives as it is here shown to be: probably it was not. It 
almost certainly would have behaved as Mr. Forster says it did, when Dr. 
Aziz was accused of an attempt to rape Miss Quested. But Mr. Forster 
has between his English and his Indians a sort of raisonneur, one Fielding, 
principal of the college at Chandrapore, who takes his middle place between 
the two races with a more conspicuous want of tact than suits the scheme 
of the book—unless the author had wished, as apparently he does not, to 
satirise the discomforts of the mediator. At one point he does make a 
little obvious but effective satire, when Fielding, after the acquittal of Aziz, 
is crowned with flowers by the triumphant Indians, who have taken the 
case just as unreasonably as his own fellow-countrymen. 

Fielding does nearly spoil the book because his running commentary on 
the racial problems raised (and, save in isolated moments, he is rather a 
running commentary than a person) gives it more of the air of a political 
argument than it should have had. For such a dispute Mr. Forster is not 
fitted : if he attempted it his impartiality would doom it from the begin- 
ning to inconclusiveness. ‘This book is, in essence, but on a higher level, 
both of conception and accomplishment, the same as his earlier books : 
it is an agonised and delighted contemplation of the contrasts of different 
kinds of life. In pus of the one defect of planning, it makes a single, 
though not an easily describable, impression, and it is written throughout 
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with an exact proportion of effort to purpose which is not to be found 
elsewhere in Mr. Forster’s novels. 

It opens, in the description of Chandrapore, with a calm certitude which 
one does not often feel even in Howard’s End. Even there Mr. Forster was 
trying to work out some kind of formula, some table of values, for the 
conflict he perceived and the effort betrayed itself in a sort of nervousness. 
But here the diversity of life (so much greater than any to be noted in, or 
within sight of, the “ room with a view ”’) takes hold of him and he is 
content merely to suggest its enchantment. They style rises to the new 
level of the theme. The comedy of Aziz and his friends, particularly of 
Aziz in his illness, is done with remarkable sureness of touch, and the 
tragedy of Mrs. Moore is wonderfully suggested. The reader loses her 
for a little, then finds her subtly changed, feels as he watches, main interest 
elsewhere, on the focus of the story, mortality creeping over her. He 
learns of her death on the voyage home as one learns of the death of a 
friend whose ailing one has unconsciously noted. The book ends with one 
of the most extraordinary feats of impressionism in modern literature, the 
festival of the birth of Brahma, as celebrated in a small native state : 

This corridor in the palace at Mau opened through other corridors into a court- 
yard. It was of beautiful hard white stucco, but its pillars and vaulting could 
scarcely be seen behind coloured rags, iridescent balls, chandeliers of opaque pink 
glass, and murky photographs framed crookedly. At the end was the small but 
famous shrine of the dynastic cult, and the God to be born was largely a silver 
image the size of a teaspoon. Hindus sat on either side of the carpet where they 
could find room or overflowed into the adjoining corridors and the courtyard— 
Hindus, Hindus only, mild-featured men, mostly villagers, for whom anything 
outside their villages passed in a dream. They were the toiling ryot, whom some 
call the real India. Mixed with them sat a few tradesmen out of the little town, 
officials, courtiers, scions of the ruling house. Schoolboys kept inefficient order. 
The assembly was in a tender, happy state unknown to an English crowd, it seethed 
like a beneficent potion. When the villagers broke cordon for a glimpse of the 
silver image, a most beautiful and radiant expression came into their faces, a beauty 
in which there was nothing personal, for it caused them all to resemble one another 
during the moment of its indwelling, and only when it was withdrawn did they 
revert to individual clods. And so with the music. Music there was, but from so 
many sources that the sum-total was untrammelled. The braying banging crooning 
melted into a single mass which trailed round the palace before joining the thunder. 
Rain fell at intervals throughout the night. 

It was the turn of Professor Godbole’s choir. As Minister of Education, he 
gained this special honour. When the previous group of singers dispersed into 
the crowd, he pressed forward from the back, already in full voice, that the chain 
of sacred sounds might be uninterrupted. He was barefoot and in white, he wore a 
pale blue turban ; his gold pince-nez had caught in a jasmine garland, and lay 
sideways down his nose. He and the six colleagues who supported him clashed 
their cymbals, hit small drums, droned upon a portable harmonium, and sang : 


*Tukaram, Tukaram, 
Thou art my father and mother and everybody. 
Tukaram, Tukaram, 
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Thou art my father and mother and everybody. 
Tukaram, Tukaram...” 


This is but one fragment of a (eae final episode in which Mr. Forster 
reaches the climax, not merely of this particular novel, but also of his career 
as a novelist. He is no longer deliberately impartial, no longer anxious to 
be fair and to understand what can be said for both sides, he is carried away 
into an understanding beyond explanation, into the poetic state of mere 
wonder, and he carries his reader with him. And this book was published 
three years ago, since when he has again been silent. So erratically and 
spasmodically has he worked that one cannot think of his genius as in 
course of development : it comes and goes, apparently, as it wills. But it 
has given us much, and one masterpiece, and we can only hope that sooner 
or later it will give us more. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF RUSSIAN 
LETTERS 


By D. S. MIRSKY 


INCE the Civil Wars, Russian literature, like the Russian nation, 

has been divided in two, unequal, parts—Soviet Russia, and the 

émgrés. The distinction is not so much geographical as political. 

It is a difference of citizenship : there are, on the one hand, the citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union, on the other those who are described in their 
passports (issued under the authority of the League of Nations), as “ of 
Russian origin, not having acquired any other nationality.”’ All Russians 
living in U.S.S.R. are Soviet citizens, but not all living outside it are 
émigrés. ‘There are many Soviet citizens in foreign countries, among them, 
the most universally famous of Russian authors, Maxim Gorky, and the 
most successful of the younger novelists, Ilya Erenburg. In literature, the 
line drawn between the two sections is hard and fast. No publication 
appearing in Russia may publish anything by an émigré, and if a Soviet 
citizen publishes anything in a non-Soviet Russian publication, he exposes 
himself to considerable unpleasantness. 

The difference in literary conditions between the U.S.S.R. and the 
emigration is very great. Inside the Union there is a severe preventive 
censorship, which passes only that which, from the Communist point of 
view, is either strictly orthodox or perfectly harmless. All political writing 
is, of course, ruled out, unless it is in strict accordance with the latest 
policy of the Communist Party (for even the Communist opposition is 
effectively muzzled). Nor is anything allowed to appear that bears any 
trace of religion or of “‘ idealistic philosophy.” In regard to History and 
Literary and Art Criticism the government are somewhat more liberal, 
and though they have their official historical and esthetic doctrine, they 
sometimes tolerate the expression of heterodox views. Imaginative 
literature is freer than any other form of writing, in fact almost as free as 
it was under the Old Régime at its most despotic moments. Still, every- 
thing that is allowed to appear has undergone a severe pruning before it 
sees the press—and in judging contemporary Soviet literature one must 
constantly bear in mind that one is reading a text that has as likely as not 
been mutilated, and so mutilated as entirely to conceal all scars and seams. 
Some writers, especially some of the older generation, and those with 
notorious mystical or religious inclinations, are not allowed to publish 
anything at all. The severity of the censorship has greatly increased since 
about 1924. But the extremists, who would like to go still further and 
prohibit all fiction and all poetry that does not strictly conform to 
Leninism, have not yet succeeded in having their way, and a comparative 
liberalism, which suppresses only what is considered distinctly hostile 
or harmful to the Government, is the official policy of the ruling party in 
regard to imaginative literature. 
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Emigré literature enjoys all the liberty allowed to Letters by the democ- 
racies of the West. The émigré editors, it is true, try to counteract this 
harmful excess of freedom and to establish a free censorship of their own, 
but notwithstanding their laudable efforts there can still be no comparison 
between conditions of freedom in and outside the Soviet pale. Only 
outside it can there exist any kind of literature of discussion (apart from 
purely formal literary and art criticism). And while in imaginative literature 
the Soviet writers have done infinitely more than the émigrés, in the litera- 
ture of Ideas the latter haye produced almost all there is of any worth 
since the Civil War, or at least since about 1923-24, when the Soviet 
censorship finally became what it is now. 

Economically speaking, the Soviet writers are on the whole in a better 
position than the émigrés. The unspeakable conditions of Russian town- 
life which prevailed in 1918-1920 are now a thing of the past (except for the 
scarcity of dwelling space and the consequent congestion), and remunera- 
tion for literary work, though lower than in England, is higher than in 
France. There is a secure, and fairly extensive, market for literature and 
best-sellers have quite respectable incomes. Books by émigré authors not 
being admitted into the Soviet Union, the latter find themselves reduced 
to the émigré market which cannot support them. No émigré writer can 
decently support himself on the produce of his writings. Most of them 
are in a very wretched condition. Some of the most famous (such as 
Merezhkovsky and Bunin) are subsidised by private benefactors. 

As for the respective value of Soviet and émigré literature, it may be thus 
summed up: in imaginative literature the older generation (over forty) 
is distributed pretty equally between the two sides. Of the younger 
generation (with the single but very important exception of Marina 
T’svetaeva) the Soviet side has an absolute monopoly, and is constantly 
producing new writers of worth, whereas none of the poets or novelists 
revealed to us by the émigré press is above mediocrity. On the other hand 
the émigrés, since about 1923, have had an absolute monopoly of the litera- 


ture of ideas, political, philosophical or religious. But in literary criticism, 


owing to the vigorous work of the Petersburg Formalists, the Soviet side 
is again the winner. 


There is a considerable difference between the older and the younger | 


generation of Russian writers. The fathers, whether mystics or agnostics, 


are restless seekers after truth, to whom ideas are the great thing; the | 


sons are satisfied sceptics who do not want to know more than they do, or 
cheerful dogmatists who do not bother about the plausibility of their 
dogmas, and are least of all interested in ideas. The fathers are, one and 
all, pessimists, full of a disgust or contempt for the life around them ; 
the sons are optimists and either think that the world is good enough as it 
is, or if they want to make it better, are profoundly convinced that Neces- 
sity and History will help to see to that. The fathers are hardened indi- 
vidualists, often aggressively introspective, always egotistic in their outlook ; 
the sons are limbs of a human whole with no interest in psychology, and a 
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keen sense of unity with the group. Such are the characteristic features 
of the younger literary generation—but as always, genius is unrepresenta- 
tive and very few of these characteristics can be found in the greatest of the 
younger writers, Boris Pasternak. 

Since the revival of Russian fiction, which followed the revival of the book 
trade (which in turn followed the new economic policy announced by Lenin 
in the summer of 1921), prose has been rapidly gaining ground, but still if we 
take the last five orsix years as a whole they are richer in poetry than in fiction. 

The older poets, the Symbolists, have produced comparatively little. 
Blok, the greatest of them, died in 1921. Vyacheslav Ivanov has been 
silent and so (or almost) has been Theodore Sologub. The exception is 
Andrey Bely, who in the years 1920-1922 was certainly the most prominent 
figure in the whole world of Russian Letters. Besides prose (of which 
further on), he published in 1921 a narrative poem, The First Meeting, 
which is his masterpiece. It is a strange poem, autobiographical in sub- 
stance, a disconcerting blend of theosophical symbols and vivid earthly 
realism, of almost unintelligible verbal pageantry, and delicate, pointful 
humour. The climax of the poem is the extraordinary description of a 
symphonic concert in Moscow—for sheer verbal expressiveness and 
exhilarating quality a thing unequalled in Russian poetry. Of the minor 
Symbolists, Max Voloshin and Vladislav Khodasevich have written verse 
that is highly appreciated by the common émigré reader, but which falls 
short of the highest standards. Khodasevich, however, is an interesting 
author, who appeals most to the taste of the intelligent but unpoetical 
reader: Maxim Gorky has pronounced him to be the greatest living 
Russian poet. His poems are neatly constructed epigrams, all of them 
expressive of the same experience—disgust of life, lack of vitality, and 
courtship of death. More popular than either of these, almost idolized by 
large sections of Soviet intelligentsia, and highly appreciated by most of the 
émigrés, in fact the most popular of all recent Russian writers, is the late 
Sergey Esenin (b. 1895), who committed suicide in December, 1925. 
His grave in Moscow has even replaced Chekhov’s as the ritual spot where 
to commit suicide. In spite of certain superficial features of modernity, 
Esenin was a profoundly traditional and “nineteenth-century ” poet, and his 
success is a proof of how much of the old intelligentsia Adam is still alive 
in certain sections of Russian society. His poetry is one of emptiness, of 
disbelief and of wistful melancholy. But he was a genuine poet with a real 
gift of song, and some of his lyrics, especially his lyrics about animals, 
such as the charming one sympathising with the silly colt who tries to 
outrun a train, have every chance of standing the test of time. 

The enormous popularity of Esenin by the side of the complete oblivion 
into which the ‘‘ movements ” he successively belonged to, the Scythians 
and the Imaginists, have sunk, illustrate the fact that though poetry is still 
prosperous, poetical schools have ceased to be important. No longer does 
one think of poetry in terms of schools and movements. Even the two 
most vigorous schools of six years ago, the Petersburg Guild of Poets and 
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the Moscow Futurists have resolved themselves, the former into the very 
dissimilar personalities of Gumilev (executed by the Bolshevists in 1921, 
a fortnight after the death of Blok), of Anna Akhmatova and of 
Osip Mandelstam ; the latter into those still more dissimilar of Victor 
Khlebnikov (who died in 1922, and whose unusual poetry is a strange blend 
of something like drivelling idiocy with something that can hardly 
be described otherwise than as the second sight of genius) and Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, the only genuine one of the Communist laureates. Akhmatova, 
Mandelstam and Mayakovsky have all produced work that adds to their 
reputation. Akhmatova especially in her last book (Anno Domini, 1923) 
has developed a new style of noble and almost forbidding sternness, the most 
Dantesque poetry ever written by a woman. But of all writers living in 
Russia, she is the most distasteful to the ruling party, and within the last 
three or four years she has published practically nothing. 

As to the Proletarian School of Poets, at one time so assiduously en- 
couraged by the Government, it has resolved itself into complete nothing- 
ness. Even Vasili Kazin, whose charmingly fresh, bright and unpreten- 
tious lyrics aroused such hopes five years ago, has been a disappointment, 
and given much less than he promised. The residue of the Proletarian 
poets have become a sort of amateur literary police, whose official publica- 
tion does all it can to force the Government into a more severe coercion of 
non-orthodox writing. 

Of the poets that have come forward since 1921 the most notable are 


Ilya Selvinsky and Nicholas Tikhonov. The two have much in common: 


they have both written stirring, ballad-like poems of war and death, and 
the aim of both is to attain the maximum of concentrated expressiveness 
“to the square inch” of their verse. Selvinsky has also written gypsy 
and cossack songs in which he tries to attain the effects of musical phrasing, 
pitch and rhythm with purely verbal means. As a sheer tour de force these 
songs are very remarkable. Tikhonov in his early verse proved himself 
the only worthy successor of the manly romanticism of Gumilev, and a 
master of terse and condensed diction. But in his later work he succumbed 
to the overpowering influence of one greater than himself, Boris Pasternak. 
For Pasternak, and, next to him, Marina Tsvetaeva, stand out as the most 
important of our living poets. 

Pasternak and Tsvetaeva allow us to regard the present as a great age of 
Russian poetry, and it is when he has to speak of them in a foreign tongue 
that the Russian critic must feel particularly helpless. It is not only the 
quality but the kind (or rather kinds, for the two poets have little in common) 
of their poetry that makes it so difficult to convey. Blok was as great a 
poet as Pasternak, but his greatness was of a more familiar kind. He may 
easily be described in terms of the great romantic poets. He is not lke 
either Shelley, or Byron, or Novalis, or Heine, but a family including 
Shelley and Byron and Novalis and Heine would have a place ready made 
for Blok. His experience, his transcendental and realistic mysticism, his 


“romantic irony,” and ‘“ romantic emptiness ” were only individually — 
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new, not new in kind. An imaginative critic in sympathy with the 
romantic experience might have invented Blok, so closely does his actual 
personality square in with that of the type of the Romantic Poet (especi- 
ally with its German variety). Pasternak’s experience is new, in the strict 
sense of the word as used by Bergson. Our current critical language has 
not yet found terms to describe it—what knowledge we have of it is all 
contained in the poetry of Pasternak. Hence the generally alleged 
obscurity of his verse: unless one is able to prick through to its central 
kernel, it cannot but appear largely meaningless, and its greatness can be 
only vaguely apprehended. As for the kernel, we have not yet invented 
symbols to express it. The first thing to strike the fresh reader of 
Pasternak’s verse will be its outer technical garb, and it is this that has 
most attracted his fellow-craftsmen, most of whom have tried to don it. A 
principal feature of Pasternak’s style is a complete overhauling of all the 
associations of poetical language, a complete utilisation in the interest of 
poetry of all that which was considered unpoetical, in language and in 
imagery. The Futurists and Mayakovsky had preceded Pasternak in the 
annexation of the unpoetical to poetry, but they had also made the matter 
of their poetry unpoetical : Mayakovsky has no poetical experience in the 
usual sense, his poetical experience is entirely contained in the process of 
his work. Pasternak uses the vocabulary of Futurism for the expression 
of an experience that zs poetical, and (however new in substance) akin to 
that of earlier poets. In this respect Pasternak has much in common with 
Donne, who was also a Futurist when contrasted with the Elizabethan 
poets. But another aspect of Pasternak’s technique, the causal laws which 
preside over his selection and order of images, is so closely linked to and 
conditioned by his fundamental experience that in the hands of his imi- 
tators (though some of them are real poets) it inevitably becomes utterly 
stultified. If I were more secure in my command of English, I should have 
attempted to give a specimen of Pasternak, but my (unpoetical) experience 
is that it wants an Englishman who is at least something of a poet to 
translate a poet like Pasternak—and even then. . . . It took more than a 
generation to get at Rimbaud, it may take as long to become familiar with 
Pasternak. Like Rimbaud, he presents a new vision of the world, stripped 
of its customary associations, and abstracted from customary viewpoints. 
Perhaps the nearest description of it would be a chaos of familiar things 
reduced to unfamiliar atoms, all jumbled up, and once again, by the will 
of the poet, forming themselves into a new world order. But, some of the 
atoms are not even of familiar origin, and are quite new to us. Pasternak 
is a world-begetter, a seer, an “‘ intuitive introvert,” to put it in the language 
of Jung—his real kin are Blake and Rimbaud and Claudel. But he can 
hardly be called a mystic—his outlook might rather be described as 
magical—his world contains no transcendental beings or substances, but 
only mysterious forces inherent to things. His poetry may be compared 
to intra-atomic physics. But it will be long before we have the equations 
of the forces that rule his atom-worlds. 
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Pasternak’s greatest book is the lyrical sequence My Sister, Life, written 
in the summer of 1917, but published only in 1922. In his later work he 
seems to have been forcing himself to be more like other men, and with 
comparatively scant success. His long poem 1905 which appeared in 
instalments in 1926 contains marvellous passages, but it is disappointing 
as a whole. For the foreign reader (and for the Russian as well) the best 
propylea to Pasternak is his prose, collected in a volume of Tales (1925). 
The same process of evolvinganew world out of the atoms of familiar things 
appears in it in a more palpable and followable form than in his lyrics. 
The Childhood of Luvers and Aerial Tracks, the former the story of the 
formation of a little girl’s idea of the outer world, the latter a story of the 
civil war (in which the civil war suffers the same process of disintegration 
and redintegration as the rest of the world), are no doubt the best stepping- 
stone to the author’s poetry. But they are also the greatest prose produced 
by any Russian under forty—and very unlike any other Russian prose. It is 
neither ‘‘ poetical”? nor ornamental. Its rhythm is that of severest prose. 
It is purely representational—all taut with the effort to find the nearest 
verbal equivalent to a vision that was not provided for when language was 
invented. 

In spite of her romantic (and at times gushing) cult of Pasternak, 
Marina 'T'svetaeva is a poet of a very different kind. Her experience is 
traditional—in the simpler and less sophisticated Romantic tradition 
(she professes an admiration for Rostand and the Comtesse de Noailles), 
almost reducible to an enthusiastic feminine (but curiously unsentimental) 
hero-worship. Unlike most poetesses, ‘T'svetaeva is a craftsman of quite 
unusual originality. She does not, like Rimbaud or Pasternak, create new 
worlds of experience, but, like Aristophanes and Rabelais, new worlds of 
language ; a poetess who evokes comparison with these giants is not an 
everyday occurrence. No one symbolizes better than she does the tem- 
peramental vitality of young Russia. Tsvetaeva’s vitality expresses itself 
in an irrepressible urge to create forms. What is particularly remark- 
able in her is that while the foundation of her poetry is a feminine roman- 
ticism, perfectly bare in her early poetry, and still painfully apparent in 
her prose (a romanticism mixed with a turn for hard and stiff but short- 
breathed logic which makes her prose a jumble of short, broken, inter-_ 
secting bits of reasoning, a sort of logical spillikins), she has overcome it by 
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sheer force of technical creativeness. From a gushing (though, I repeat, — 
quite unsentimental) schoolgirl she has become a master-builder of verbal — 


edifices, an homo faber with a brain inexhaustibly fertile in constructive 
inventiveness. It was about 1921 that she finally passed the threshold 
dividing the infancy of her genius from its maturity. What she has written 
since is almost invariably on the highest level of creative achievement. 
Her later lyrics (which include the marvellous series of Factory Poems), 
remain unfortunately for the most part uncollected. But her most charac- 
teristic work is her longer poems—The Rat-catcher, a satire of the smug 
and rich, in six cantos, on the same subject as Browning’s Pied Piper ; 
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The Poem of the End, a dramatic lyric of about 800 lines on the parting of 
two lovers; and Theseus, a mythological play (all of them published in 
1925-1926). Whatever her subject, the arresting quality of her creative- 
ness is the same—romantic at the bottom; cerebral in execution ; con- 
structive, and full of vitality. Translatable she certainly is, but by a poet 
who has something of her qualities of verbal inventiveness. If Rabelais 
found his Urquhart,'there is no reason why she should not find hers. 
Pending that, [would attempt to define her in terms familiar to the English 
reader: a blend of the boiling verve and vitality of Rabelais with the 
equally irrepressible but clear and cerebral verbal wit of Pope, and the 
metrical felicity and variety of Browning, at the service of a mind that is 
half hero-worshipping schoolgirl, half confident constructor of giddy Eiffel 
pinnacles—such you may imagine to be the greatest of Russia’s woman- 
poets and the second greatest of her living poets. 


* * * Ba * 


In recent fiction the older generation hold a larger place than they do in 
poetry. They have probably produced a greater quantity of good work 
than the younger men, but as it is mainly a continuation, a fulfilment of 
promises contained in earlier work, I shall dwell on them as briefly as I 
can. Both Gorky and Bunin have produced work of a high order of 
excellence. Gorky’s latest books, My Universities (1923, which closes his 
autobiographical trilogy), Recollections (which includes the marvellous paper 
on Tolstoy, which the older readers of the LONDON Mercury will not have 
forgotten), Fragments from a Diary, and, his first full-dress novel for many 
years, The Artamonovs’ Business, reveal a steady growth of his powers : 
the last-named book is certainly his best novel. Bunin has done well in 
Mitya’s Love (1925), and in other shorter stories, but it is no longer the high 
level of his best period, which was 1910-1915. Sergeyev-T'sensky (a writer 
who deserves to be better known in England, and who for all his likeness to 
Andreev is an infinitely finer artist), Shmelev and Prishvin have all materi- 
ally added to their achievement. Shmelev’s excellent war-story, That 
Which Was (1921), has been translated into English, and is perhaps the best 
of Russian war-stories. Alexis N. Tolstoy produced in 1922 what is 
assuredly his masterpiece, the delightful Childhood of Nikita, which should 
certainly be given to the English reader just to show that a Russian 
writer is quite capable of doing without gloom and problems. In his later 
work Tolstoy (who is one of the few émigré writers to have gone back to the 
Bolsheviks) too often succumbs to the lure of the market, but, all things 
considered, he is about the only Russian writer of to-day who can satisfy 
both the many and the few. 

The three accepted masters of the younger generation, Remizov, 
Zamyatin and Andrey Bely, are all less prominent to-day than they were 
in 1922. But Remizov’s Russia in the Whirlwind is a record of the terrible 
years which followed the Revolution that moves in the highest spheres of 
tragedy ; and Zamyatin’s magnum opus, the philosophical novel of the future 
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We, which is prevented from seeing the press by the censorship, when it 
appears, is likely to give him a more than Russian reputation. Andrey 
Bely, whom with characteristic fickleness we are beginning to forget, was in 
1922 the most prominent figure in all Russian literature. Kotsk Letaev, 
and its continuation, the Crime of Nicholas Letaev, and the marvellous 
Recollections of Alexander Blok mark the high-water mark of his literary 
importance. Koititk Letaev is, like so many other Russian novels, the story 
of a childhood, of the gradual formation of the world in a child’s con- 
sciousness. The Recollections of Blok would alone be sufficient to give 
Bely a place among the greatest : the almost inhuman vividness with which ~ 
he presents the actors of the narrative makes the book a unique experience ~ 
to everyone who has read it. After three years’ silence Bely has now 
published the first two volumes of a new novel, Moscow—which is a sort of — 
counterpart to his famous Petersburg (1914). Both novels are a strangely — 
convincing blend of metaphysical imagery and more-than-vivid realism, — 
and of elaborately dazzling ornateness in rhythm and style with a plot that 
may be described as a “‘movie” melodrama with a metaphysical meaning. © 
(As a matter of fact, the older novel has been turned into a film.) 
Remizov, Andrey Bely and Zamyatin all enormously influenced Russian 
prose in the matter of style, but the revival of fiction which was the great 
event of the year that followed the Nep (1921-22) has features that are 
absent from the work of the masters. ‘he most characteristic form taken — 
by this new fiction is what might be called the “‘ mass-novel ’’—a legitimate 
product of the greatest movement of masses in the world’s history. A ~ 
true ‘“‘ mass novel” is a novel of revolution and civil war, where the 
individual is merged in the crowd, and the plot in the movement of history. 
The first novel of this kind was The Bare Year (1921) by Boris Pilnyak, a 
chaotic and formless work, imitative of Bely and Remizov, but with a real 
feeling of the revolution, and with considerable brutal power in the treat- 
ment of reality. It produced a strong impression, and brought Pilnyak 
a reputation that utterly undid him—he has degenerated into a pretentious — 
and insipid imitator of himself. The Bare Year was followed by Coloured 
Winds, by the Siberian, Vsevolod Ivanov, a confused and chaotic writer — 
with no sense of proportion, but who in certain of his shorter stories has — 
evoked the horrid atmosphere of civil war in the wildernesses of Asia 
in a manner as genuine and as honest as that of the more famous Mr.’ 
Ossendowski is meretricious. The highest achievement, hitherto, of the — 
mass-novel is in the work of a younger man, Artem Vesely. He began his — 
career in 1925 by a wonderful piece of ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ representing the © 
mingling voices of a crowd of revolutionary sailors revelling in Novorossisk. 
This was followed by Wild Heart, a thrilling tale of the “ green- 
guard ” guerillas, and by My Native Land, which is the masterpiece of the — 
mass-novel. Artem Vesely stands out of the rest of contemporary Russian — 
novelists for a wonderful lightness of touch, combined, however, with an 
unerring sense of style, and a sense of humour which does not forsake 
him even in the presence of the worst horrors, but which is never offensive . 
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nor tasteless. There is a great go and swing in his manner, a joyful fond- 
ness for a fight, a boyish adventurousness that will be new to readers of 
Russian novels, and which seems to me one of his most attractive features. 

Another type of story of the Revolutionary Wars is that introduced by 
Isaac Babel, in his wonderful book Konarmia (the cavalry army of Budenny 
in the Polish war of 1920). Babel is a consummate craftsman, who of all 
modern Russians has most often achieved that dangerous, rare and elusive 
thing—perfection. His tales are either snapshots which, were they not so 
artistically intense, would be merely high-class descriptive journalism, or 
intensified anecdotes, of utmost concentration. His attitude to the horrors 
of war is a sort of ambivalent fascinatedness that is the very essence of a 
certain type of zstheticism. It transforms the ore of reality, where the 
dross of meanness and filth is inextricable from the gold of tragedy and 
heroism, into the fine metal of pure art. Intensely realistic (in out- 
spokenness he has gone further than any Russian), and at the same time 
fundamentally zsthetic in his attitude to life, Babel is not entirely unlike 
Synge, whom he also resembles in the imaginative use of mongrel dialects. 

An artist as careful as Babel, but neither as original nor as concentrated, 
is Leonid Leonov, the truest disciple of the great master of modern Russian 
style, Remizov. Leonov looks like inheriting the kind (if not quite the 
extent) of popularity that was (and still is) Esenin’s. Like that poet he has 
in him more than the now usual share of the Old Intelligentsia Adam, and 
one of the main notes of his work is an intense pity for the small man 
trampled down by the great roller of the Revolution. As a sheer virtuoso of 
style Leonov has few rivals, and in the art of what we call stylisation he has 
achieved masterpieces, in subjects as unlike as the diary of a shop assistant 
of a Russian country town, and in the tragic love story of a lieutenant of 
Genghiz-khan. This last piece, Tuatamur (1924) is as tense and vigorous 
a piece of prose poetry as there is, swift and straight like the flight of an 
arrow from a well-strung bow. 

The intense ornateness and the high esthetic ambitions of all these 
writers make the common reader crave for simpler stuff, and make him 
prefer Tarzan, which spread over Russia like wildfire in 1922, to the 
cold intensity of Babel or the careful ornateness of Leonov. The 
time-honoured Russian tradition of semi-journalistic and unpretentious 
fiction has been revived, and its adepts, like Panteleimon Romanov, early 
became best-sellers, sharing the goodwill of the Philistine with writers 
like Lydia Seyfullina, the Soviet Miss Dell (very inferior to the English 
Miss Dell in ability to tell a tale, but much her superior in the art of making 
her characters live; but the level of values is always the same, however 
different the ideal heroine of the Soviet typist may be from that of the 
English shopgirl). Higher than either, in the general public’s favour, is 
Ilya Erenburg, a writer of a more serious calibre, who stoops only to write 
sentimental and melodramatic best-sellers. His latest novels are the Jf 
Winter Comes of Soviet Russia, but Erenburg is capable of much better, 
and his Adventures of Fulio Furenito (1922), is a social satire of bourgeois 
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Europe of real and grimly earnest significance. The fact that it has not 
been translated into English argues for it rather than against; it 1s 
doubtful whether any English or American publisher would have the cour- 
age to publish a book that is so genuinely and so intelligently subversive 
of all that is held in honour by a middle-class democracy. 

Erenburg is one of the “‘ Westernizers ” of Russian fiction, who would 
turn the Russian novel off its customary tracks and infuse it with more 
action and plot. Many have tried to do it, but none has succeeded 
‘ in writing anything of genuine value: the Russian novelist is still 
incapable of telling a tale in the sense of Dumas or Stevenson (names 
that are commonly coupled together in Russia). But if the novel 
of pure adventure is still an imported commodity in Russia, at least 
one writer has done something that may be even better. This is 
Constantine Fedin, and his novel Cities and Years (1925) is the best 
full-dress novel since the Revolution. Deliberately avoiding all ornate- 
ness of style, deliberately emphasising the elements of melodrama and 
intrigue, Fedin at the same time has written a novel which is a serious 
and successful attempt to judge a certain typical Russian mentality 
and which contains characters that are alive, that stand out as real 
persons, real individuals. The bankruptcy of the Intellectual faced with 
a real revolution is the theme of the book, but it is too brimful with 
content for me to attempt to describe it. Suffice it to say that one of the 
episodic characters, the peasant Fedor Lependin, who loses both his legs, 
and becomes a prisoner of war in Germany, but never loses his Weep 
and his optimism, is one of the greatest creations of character in a 
Russian literature, and this, as every one knows, is exceedingly high praise. 
In my opinion there can be no question as to the superiority of Lependin, 
over the somewhat similar (but less real and more sentimental) Platon 
Karataev of War and Peace. 

Cities and Years and the majority of recent Russian novels might be 
classified as historical novels—novels of recent history. But the historical 
novel of the past has also had a sort of revival. I am not referring to the un- 
readable pseudo-mystical Cretan and Egyptian novels of Merezhkovsky, 
but rather to the less ambitious but far more acceptable novels of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon by Mark Aldanov (which, however, are a kind 
of imaginative history, rather than novels): to the pleasant, if derivative, 
and almost thrilling eighteenth-century novel of Paul Muratov, Egeria ; 
and, especially, to the excellent Kyukhlya (1925) by Yuri Tynyanov, a 
novel of the same kind as M. Maurois’s Arve/, telling the pathetic story of 
that Quixotic idealist, poet, and rebel, Pushkin’s schoolfellow Wilhelm 
Kiichelbecker. It is as good a work of historical interpretation as it is a 
novel, and makes us expect much from its author, who is also one of our 
best critics and historians of literature. 

The direct experience we Russians have had of the actual motion of 
history has naturally produced a large literature of memoirs. They are of 
very varying quality, and the majority are not in any sense literature. 
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Among those that are, I will mention the vivid and sincere reminiscences 
of the Monarchist politician V. Shulgin (especially 1920), and two books by 
distinguished men of letters, A Sentimental Journey, by Victor Shklovsky, 
and The Noise of Time, by the poet Osip Mandelstam. Shklovsky, who is 
also a brilliant and original, if sometimes truculent, critic, has also been a 
man of action, and taken part in wars, conspiracies and rebellions. His 
book (whose title is an allusion to his great favourite, Sterne), is a wonder- 
fully vivid narrative of Revolutionary Russia in the years 1917-1920. Like 
all modern Russians, but in a superlative degree, Shklovsky excels in the 
calm and matter-of-fact relation of horrors. The pictures he gives of the 
Assyrian-Kurdish massacres in North Persia, and especially of the life of 
the intellectuals in the starving and frozen Petersburg of the winters of 
1918-1919, and 1919-1920, will never be forgotten by those who have once 
read them. If I were asked to name the book that was most representative 
of young Russian literature I should recommend A Sentimental Fourney. 
Mandelstam’s book, The Noise of Time, though less central and represen- 
tative, is artistically a more significant book. It is an admirable example 
of a poet’s prose, free from all adulterous poeticalness, but saturated with 
the poet’s sense of the value of words, and his power of evoking images. It is 
also full of the sense of history, of the individual flavour and taste of its every 
moment. The Petersburg of the ’nineties and early nineteen-hundreds, 
the pre-Revolutionary suspense of a decaying régime, is crystallised into 
images of gem-like colour and hardness. It is a book apart, and one of our 
generation’s greatest contributions to the nation’s literature. 

I have not space enough to give adequate treatment to non-narrative 
prose. In the U.S.S.R. ever since about 1923, it has been limited (apart 
from the official party literature of the Communists) to literary criticism, 
which is brilliantly represented by the “ Formalists”’ of Petersburg— 
Victor Shklovsky, Yuri Tynyanov and Boris Eichenbaum. Outside the 
Soviet pale the literature of Ideas is in a fairly flourishing condition, and 
much excellent work is done, chiefly by men connected with the two 
centres of crystallization of émigré thinking—the School of Orthodox 
Theology in Paris, and the “ Eurasians.” 

But I cannot omit all mention of at least one book of slightly earlier date, 
and by two men of the older generation—it is the Correspondence between 
two Corners, between Vyacheslav Ivanov the leader, during its golden age, 
of the Russian Symbolist movement, and the late Michael Gershenzon 
(died 1925), historian and mystic. This interchange of letters took place 
when the two scholars were lying convalescent in a Soviet nursing-home 
in the winter of 1920. The twelve short letters that compose the book 
contain zon multum sed multa, and may be regarded as the summing-up 
and quintessence of the highest achievement of pre-Revolutionary Russian 
culture, confronted with the Revolution. The Correspondence is a dispute 
about Culture and Civilization, Vyacheslav Ivanov championing it as the 
emanation, and Gershenzon condemning it as a negation, of the Absolute 
Values. Each of the correspondents is master of an admirable style 
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(Ivanov the greatest modern master of ornate Russian), and the book, with 
its judgment suspended between two irreconcilable philosophies, is a state- 
ment of spiritual experience of more than national significance. 

I see that I have managed to forget about the Drama. Considering the 
present English infatuation with Chekhov, this will be noticed as a great 
omission. But it isno such thing. Whatever dramatist Chekhov may have 
been, since his death the Russian drama has practically ceased to exist as 
literature, and this in spite of the wonderful progress of the Russian 
Stage. The Russian Theatre for about twenty years represents the paradox 
of a great theatrical revival with no corresponding output of dramatic 
literature.* Plays are written, but of their value English readers may 
judge (if they have any sense of literary values) by those of Lunacharsky, 
which have been translated. It is true that these are even below the 
average level, but not very much so, for it is a very low one. ‘The only 
man who might have revived the Russian drama, the precocious and gifted 
Leo Lunts, died at the age of twenty-two (in 1924), leaving the Russian 
drama to shift for itself. As it is, his attempts to create a tragedy of pure 
action, Outlawed (1920), Bertrand de Born (1922), and fustice City (1924), 
though promising, and as far as they go successful, are purely tentative, 
and cannot by themselves form a national repertory. Apart from them 
there is nothing to show, for the brilliant Aristophanesque Mystery Bouffe 
of Vladimir Mayakovsky (1919) has had no successors, and the plays of 
Marina Tsvetaeva, however beautiful as poems, can hardly hope to do well 
on the stage. 


* This is a slight over-statement: the plays of Alexander Blok are great poetry, and 
are perfectly actable, and Andreev’s He who gets slapped for all its defects has also merits. 
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THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 


By JOAN YOUNG 


LITTLE while ago appeared a reprint of a nearly forgotten book, 
The Confessions of a fustified Sinner,' by James Hogg, by now little 
more than a tradition picturesquely nebulous under the name of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. Now the Cambridge University Press have 
produced “‘ a critical study of the life and writings ’” of the author, in which 
every hare is traced to its form, every piece of writing dissected, analysed, and 
documented with meticulous care and thorough research into sources, 
evidences and tendencies. Nothing is now lacking of material to recon- 
struct a model of that bluff, elusive, lovable figure, friend of Scott, intim- 
ate of Wordsworth, Byron and the other lions of the literary world of the 
nineteenth century. While lost in admiration of Miss Batho’s careful 
documentation, some may wish that she had allowed herself to feel some 
affection for the subject of her scholarly thesis, instead of perpetuating the 
idea, born of Lockhart’s enmity, of a slightly ludicrous, pretentious 
buffoon. Miss Batho has erudition and energy, but she subscribes to the 
doctrine that ‘‘as things are he is a figure comic even in his iniquities.” 
(The italics are mine.) A little more charity and independence of outlook, 
a little more reading between the lines of his work might have left a more 
_ favourable impression of one who, though not of the rank of Burns, was 
yet undeniably of the same stamp of genius. 
In the last number of The Spy, the weekly paper which for two years 
he wrote and produced practically single-handed, James Hogg wrote : 

He that has been confined from his infancy to the conversation of the lowest 
class of mankind must necessarily want those accomplishments which are the usual 
means of attracting favour ; and, although truth, probity and fortitude may be 
supposed to give an indisputable right to respect and kindness, they will not 
be distinguished by common eyes unless they are brightened by elegance, but must 
be cast aside like polished gems, of which none but the artist knows the intrinsic 
value. 


Throughout his life he never lost sight of the “intrinsic value’ of his 
work, a value immeasurably enhanced in his eyes by the fact that all the 
brightening it received came from within, none whatever being adminis- 
tered from without by the usual polishers—education, tradition, social 
advantages. 

He was born in 1770 or 1772—there is some confusion of date—in 
Selkirkshire. His mother, Margaret Laidlaw, was a woman with a store 
of the tales, songs and traditions of her country, which she passed on to her 
son, James, soon called, among his shepherd companions, to his own 
immense pride, Jamie the Poeter. His father was an unsuccessful farmer, 
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and the family could not spare James for school. From the age of seven, 
therefore, he worked as cowherd and shepherd for various masters, 
forgetting the little he had learned during six months’ desultory schooling, 
so that, at twenty, he had, with infinite pains, to teach himself to write 
once more, the letters at first being “‘ above an inch long.” When he was 
thirty, he undertook the management of the old farm at Ettrickshall on 
behalf of his parents, who were getting old. Hoping to make a more 
substantial living for them, he proposed to take up land in Harris, but the 
scheme fell through and, penniless and under a cloud, he was forced again 
to hire himself out as a shepherd, in the alien country of Annandale. 
From here he went, at the suggestion of Scott (who had found Hogg’s 
mother a mine of immense value when he was seeking materials for his 
Border Munstrelsy) to Edinburgh, where he published a treatise on sheep, 
and The Mountain Bard, a volume of ballads after the example of Scott. 
He had already, in an interval between two Edinburgh sheep fairs, pub- 
lished as many as he could remember of the poems he was always com- 

osing in his head, but these Scottish Pastorals had had little success. 

he two new volumes, however, brought him about £300, with which, 
as he says, he “‘ Immediately went perfectly mad,” and bought a farm in 
Dumfriesshire. This was in 1807. The farm venture was a failure. For 
ten years he had been, from time to time, making songs and ballads for his 
friends and, at last, discouraged by his repeated failures as a farmer, and 
looked upon with suspicion, as an unsuccessful farmer and a dabbler in 
literature by those to whom he tried once more, like Gabriel Oke, to hire 
himself, he went off to Edinburgh, hoping that his literary talents would 
procure him there the reception which they had prevented him from 
receiving from his own people. 

He stayed in Edinburgh for five years; at first as undesired as he had 
been in Ettrick. In desperation he at last determined to make for himself 
the rostrum no one would lend him, and launched his Spy. It was only 
moderately successful, and Hogg soon realised that it was only a matter 
of “holding on ” as long as possible. An early number shocked the 
susceptibilities of some of the Edinburgh ladies, and a series of articles 
in which a “ Mr. Shuffleton ” criticised, under the likeness of their 
mistresses, the work of many contemporary writers, gave further 
offence. The gain to Hogg, however, was incalculable. As he himself 
wrote of his next venture—a debating society called the Forum, of which 
he was secretary and moving spirit : 


A discerning public is a severe test, especially in a multitude, where the smallest 
departure from good taste or from the question is sure to draw down disapproval. 
If this do not assist in improving taste, I know not what will. 


In 1813 came his first success, with the publication of the Queen’s Wake. 
This consisted of a number of songs and ballads, strung together to form 
a whole, by a description of the gathering of bards from all over Scotland 
to honour Queen Mary on her return home. This volume contained the 
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two poems by which Hogg is, perhaps, best known—The Witch of Fife 
and Kilmeny. It met with instant success, though Hogg did not make 
much money by it. However, at about this time he was enabled to leave 
Edinburgh through the kindness of the Duchess of Buccleuch, upon whom 
he always looked as his patron, who gave him a small farm called 
Altrive Lake in Selkirkshire. He settled here in 1815, leased the neighbour- 
ing farm of Mount Benger, married five years later, kept open house rather 
more than he either desired or could afford, and farmed (as usual with 
little success) until his death in 1835, writing hard all the time. 

In many respects his career is comparable with that of Burns; but 
Hogg remained, always, essentially a shepherd. He never wished to be 
anything else. Poetry, had he had his way, would have been his staff, 
not his crutch ; he had no aspirations beyond his performance, except 
to be a successful farmer and to this, perversely enough, he never attained— 
probably because the poetic spirit burned in him more fiercely than he 
realised, having an effect beyond his calculations. He had few illusions 
about himself except one—that, some day, he would prove himself a 
farmer. For the rest, he never forgot the difficulties with which he 
had had to contend in order to build up a literary reputation, and was 
always, quite frankly, proud of what he had achieved. 

It is, in fact, this acute perception of his unusual position in literature, 
which gave his enemies a handle against him, which makes him a unique fig- 
ure in the literary world, and possibly robbed his work as a whole of that,last 
excellence which constitutes genius—in that he continually measured the 
height of his achievements, not against the heights of absolute attainment, 
but against the lowly environment from which he sprang. There lies the 
fundamental difference between Hogg and Burns. Both are alike in their 
perception of the significant beauty and worth of peasant life—the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night is amply balanced by some of Hogg’s prose sketches— 
but Hogg is contented and happy in the contemplation of the pattern they 
make on the tapestry of this life, while Burns sees them relatively, object- 
ively, set—with how great significance he tries to show—against the 
generations of the world. By no stretch of the imagination could Hogg be 
supposed to have written The Mouse. But—and who shall say that his 
view is the less valuable ?>—he is eminently capable of portraying {the 
ploughman grieving over the mouse, showing yet another side of the great, 
grave, half-sorrowful, canny figure of a Lowland peasant which he has built 
up for us in so many of his sketches both in prose and poetry. 

Hogg may be called the priest, Burns the inspired prophet of his people. 
But Burns was a veritable prophet in a wilderness of thwarted, repressed 
aspirations never satisfied, continually conscious of the more he could have 
done had he but had the education, had the tools been more finely fashioned 
to his hand. He was continually fretting against the difficulties, beating 
against the bars, and so frustrated the final consummation of his genius. 
It is scarcely conceivable that he should not have written or attempted 
work on a larger scale, had his genius been unbaulked. The knife on the 
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grindstone flung out sparks of pure beauty in the form of songs and lyrics ; 
occasional short chains of fire as in the Cottar’s Saturday Night and the 
Jolly Beggars, but, though the wheel ground fiercely, there was this flaw 
of misplaced discontent in the steel that forbade the final sharpening to 
the accomplishment of its destiny. Burns pondered and commented on 
the’ human soul from above, from the standpoint of the divine, and it is 
this perception of divinity trembling in his work that has given it the 
timbre, the vital quality, of genius. 

Burns, the prophet, rages at the necessity for cloaking inspiration under 
the form of bread and wine ; Hogg, the priest, is amply and satisfyingly 
content to administer the elements of the earth he loves, “‘ in the sure and 
certain hope ” that they are at least adequate to their purpose, being of 
the earth, divine ; content, also, with his status of priest, aspiring not in 
the slightest degree to that of prophet. Had Burns been the shepherd, 
Hogg the ploughman, the difference of event would have been remarkable. 
As Hogg himself says of his early profession, there is no life so easy, but 
none so monotonous : 

There is more interest, [he says,] excited by farming seven acres of arable land 

. .. than seventeen hundred of pasture on both sides of the border. 


It has been observed that in the pursuit of agriculture there is more 
incessant labour, constantly directed to one great end, production ; and 
that this inevitably tends to confine the imagination. There is, too, a 
closer population, tending to impose a greater sedateness in matters of re- 
ligion, and hampering the freedom of genuine thought. Hogg’s imagination 
had ample opportunity during the first thirty years of his life for broad- 
ening and strengthening among the great, lonely hills of Ettrick, and all 
his life he was the countryman, knowing his place to be in his own country- 
side. Time after time we find him reiterating from Edinburgh and, 
towards the end of his life, from London, that the town is no place for his 
soul, whatever advantages it might hold for his mind or for his body, and 
throughout his work, there is constant display of this feeling. In the song, 
By a Bush, he writes : - 

Flow, my Ettrick, it was thee 
Into life wha first did drap me ; 
Thee I’ve sung and, when I dee, 
Thou will lend a sod to hap me. 


And his Emigrant cries, in lines whose content is more rare than their 
form (a not uncommon effect in Hogg of his preoccupation with his 
origins) : 

My country, they said—but they told me a lie— 

Her valleys were barren, inclement her sky ; 

E’en now in the glens, ’mong her mountains so blue 

The primrose and daisy are blooming in dew. 


So unliterary and secluded were his early surroundings that it was not 
until he was twenty-seven that he first heard of Burns, a year after that 
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poet’s death. Hogg at once determined to follow, in so far as in him lay, 
the ploughman’s lead, clearly conscious of his advantages in the more 
solitary and spacious life he led, and in the vast repertory of ballads and 
traditions he had inherited from his mother. From that instant of revela- 
tion he never abandoned the purpose he so deliberately set himself, and, 
as his determination was deliberate, so were the means he took to follow it 
up. He is not to be classed among the artless singers who sing, unstudiedly, 
because they must. Seldom can any writer have known more definitely 
from the very first, what he was doing. Writing of modern fiction (of 
which he largely disapproved), he says : 


Vice cannot be exhibited in detestable colours when the intention of the author 
is to make resistance meritorious. Where there is no allurement, there is no temp- 
tation. If the agreeable but wicked hero be reformed, there is a dangerous desire 
excited to make proselytes. 


Elsewhere he remarks—and it is no “ simple songster ”’ or simple shepherd 
who so clearly perceives and expresses the subtle dangers of knowledge— 
“I suppose Satan himself would have been less dangerous to mankind 
had he never been an angel of light.” In the Scots Magazine of 1805-1806 
he wrote two letters on poetry, which show remarkable analytic percep- 
tion : 

It is possible, [he writes] for an author to describe manners and scenery 
infinitely above, and as far below, what was generally ever thought, acted or seen 
before, and still never lose sight of nature. There are others. . . .who follow the 
plain path of life... their works are literal copies from the book of nature. In 
them. . . .every reader finds something of himself. . . .This is the reason why they 
are so generally approved ; for where there is nothing of self, there is seldom any 
interest. 


And in his Lay Sermons, a volume of essays on abstract subjects such as 
Old Age, Marriage, Reason and Instinct, published the year before his 
death, he has some pertinent remarks on criticism : 


Take the simplicity of Moses, the splendour of Job, David, Isaiah. Take Homer, 
if you like, Hesiod, Pindar, Ossian. ...and by all means take Walter Scott. . .In 
short borrow the fire and vigour of an early period of society, when a nation is 
verging from barbarism into civilization. . . and then you will imbibe the force of 
genius from its original source. Nourish inspiration, and despise the cold rules of 
criticism. Even my own school, the traditional ballads of my country, is better 
than theirs. 


Have we here the key to that inexpressible pathos, irrecoverable by later 
ages, of some of the old poems, such as the Quia Amore; that simplicity of 
passion incarnate which some of the rarer Elizabethans had, and which 
Burns approaches with his ‘“‘ Had we never loved so kindly” ? It may 
be so. In that case, Hogg himself is not so very far behind. Of fairies 
he writes : 

Like the wynde on sunnye hillis 

Shimmer their lovelye feite. 
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There is his mermaid’s song beginning : 


Lie still, my love, lie still and sleep... . 
Long is thy night of sorrow. 


and the almost perfect opening to Love’s Visit : 
Love came to the door of my heart ae night, 
An’ he call’d wi’ a whining din : 
Oh, open the door, for it is but thy part 
To let an old crony in. 


(although we should prefer another adjective in the place of whining). 
Many more of his songs are memorable as a whole, or for the sake of 
lines scattered here and there, such as the two-line description of his own 
river : 
The Yarrow, like a baldric thrown 
Loose on the vale, lies bent and lone. 


and he can also strike out an occasional unforgettable phrase such as 
An angler in the tides of fame. 


The famous Witch of Fife is packed with the stuff of spells throughout : 
in his power of conjuring up an atmosphere of “ eerie ’’ Hogg is unsur- 
passed. The old witch has been “night riding” and describes her 
adventures to the old man : 

Some horses were of the brume cow framit, 
And some of the greine bay tree ; 

But mine was made of an humlocke schaw, 
And a stout stallion was he. 

We raide the tod doune on the hill, 

The martin on the law, 

And we hunted the hoolet out of brethe, 
And forcit him doune to fa’ 


The old man, one of the “ unco’ guid”, expostulates, dully, at intervals : 
Quhat guid, quhat guid, my weird, weird wife, 
Quhat guid was that to thee? 
until the recital reaches the point where : 
We gaed to the vault beyond the towr, 
Quhare we enterit free as ayr ; 


And we drank, and we drank of the bishopis wyne 
Quhill we coulde drynke ne mair. 


whereupon the old man is roused : 


Gin that be true, my guid auld wyfe, 
Whilk thou hast tauld to me, 

Betide my death, betide my lyfe, 
I'll beire thee company. 


A favourite theme with Hogg, to which he returns in several of his 
tales or poems, is that of someone rapt away from earthly surroundings 
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for a time, and vouchsafed either a vision of future history or an attempted 
explanation of the meaning of all things and all worlds. But Hogg had not 
enough metaphysic at his command to be able to make it flexible to 
his poetry, though he thought he could deal with that as with everything 
else. The attempt killed The Pilgrims of the Sun, and it is despite rather 
than because of these philosophical essays that Kzlmeny remains one of the 
most beautiful poems in the language. Southey, comparing this with the 
Witch, says ‘‘ The Witch of Fife is a rich work of fancy, Kilmeny isa fine one 
of the imagination, which is a higher and a rarer gift,”’ and this is sound 
criticism. Kilmeny, a poem of more than 300 lines, is the tale of a country 
girl of such rare purity of heart that she was taken off to some spirit land 
whence, after seven years had elapsed, she was allowed, at her own earnest 
request, to return, for a time, to her own people. 


When many lang day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm and hope was dead, 

When mess for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedesman had prayed and the dead bell rung— 
Late, late in a gloamin when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 

The wood was sere, the moon on the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane, 

When the Ingle glowed wi’ an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came hame!.... 
Kilmeny looked up wi’ a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look and as still was her ee, 

As the stillness that sleeps on the emerant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 


Here is the music of genius, but music far enough from being unstudied. 
It is impossible to imagine that the force of those sudden triple rhymes, 
mounting to an unearthly pitch of significance, or the almost unbearable 
deferment of keyed-up expectation, came by chance. No: Hogg knew 
what he was doing here as surely as when, “ after spending about two 
hours considering in what verse to write it [Mador of the Moor],’” he 
“fixed on the stanza of Spenser.” 

No less conscious was his conception of the qualifications desirable in a 
parodist although, as has been shrewdly observed, The Poetic Mirror is not 
so much a parody as a series of forgeries. “I am now become,” he says, 
“an observer so accurate that . . . I can ascertain the compass of their 
minds and thoughts, to a few items either on one side or the other—not 
precisely what they are thinking at the time, but the way that they would 
think about anything ;”’ and in The Poetic Mirror we have imitations of 
half-a-dozen poets, so close to the originals’ ‘‘ way of writing ” that, in 
several of the pieces—in the words of Scott, whose manner is more faith- 
fully reproduced than anyone else’s—‘‘ There is no discovering the original 
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from the imitation.” Indeed, Wat of the Cleuch is as worthy of Scott as the 
Gude Grey Katte is of Hogg himself. The original plan was to collect 
contributions from the chief contemporary poets, but the response to his 
suggestion was so poor that Hogg determined to write them all himself. 
It was Scott’s refusal to contribute that drew from Hogg the inimitable 
epistle of wrath beginning, ‘“‘ Damned Sir,” and ending “ Yours in 
disgust.” 

How great was his particular genius for parody can best be seen in his 
imitations of the Lake poets. Against Wordsworth he bore a not unfounded 
grudge, but old scores were amply wiped out by the almost diabolic 
neatness of his parodies in the form of three fragments from 
The Recluse, a Poem. Wordsworth’s habit of defining and amplifying 
descriptions of the small by analogy with the out-of-all-proportion great, 
is nowhere better seen than in the following : 


The steed was all impatient, high his head, 

And higher still his ears were reared aloft ; 

For his full eye (near blinded by a shade 

Of stubborn leather—a half round it was, 

In shape like to the holy moon when she 

Glides o’er the midnight heaven on silent foot, 
When half her course and some few stages more 
Already have been run)— 


Coleridge, in Hogg’s hands, as one observer says, becomes “ absurd 
without ceasing to be beautiful,” and it is interesting to see how the master 
of eerie descries the conscious effort after the effects he himself obtains so 
naturally. What can be more inconsequent and yet more beautiful than : 


Meet is its terror and its flight, 

There’s one on the left and two on the right, 
But save the paleness of the face, 

All is beauty and all is grace. 

The air and earth are tinged with blue ; 
There are no footsteps in the dew ; 

Is this to wandering spirits given, 

Such stillness on the face of heaven ? 

The fleecy clouds that sleep above 

Are like the wing of beauteous dove, 

And the leaf of the elm tree does not move, 
Yet they are coming ! and they are three ! 
Jesu Maria! can it be? 


Enough can be seen from these extracts to show how carefully Hogg must 
have studied his art. Be it remembered that, at the age of twenty he had 
forgotten how to write ; that, a shepherd of eighteen, he read Wallace and — 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd (familiarly known to-day as Roger and Patie), — 
regretting deeply that they were not in prose. 
Before I got to the end of a line, [he writes in his autobiography] I had com- — 
monly lost the rhyme of the preceding one ; and if I came to a triplet, a thing of — 
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which I had no conception, I commonly read to the foot of the page without per- 
ceiving that I had lost the rhyme altogether. 


But, as soon as he had forged the barest necessity of tools to his purpose, 
he went straight ahead and for the rest of his life never stopped writing. 
He was always a force in his profession. When he was living in Edinburgh 
he “‘ acquired by degrees a marked influence on the tone of society, and 
even gave a new impetus to our literature.” 

These were the days of the Spy, and of the well-known WNoctes 
Ambrosianae, a series of papers which appeared in Blackwood’s, purporting 
to be the faithful records of convivial nights spent in “‘ Mr. Ambrose’s 
hotel,” by John Wilson, his uncle, and Hogg, respectively disguised as 
Christopher North, Uncle Timothy Tickler and ‘‘ The Shephente the 
last being a kind of cross between Socrates and Falstaff. The Shepherd 
of the Noctes is certainly not Hogg plain, but the colour is put on with the 
hand of friendship and in a mood of gentle raillery which makes it difficult 
to understand now the bitter feeling aroused in Hogg’s wife, who long 
survived him. It is said that “‘ to the last day of her gentle life her pulse beat 
faster and her eye sparkled with a wife’s indignation ”’ at the memory of 
some of the Noctes. Hogg himself was occasionally driven to expostulate 
with North and Tickler for putting into his mouth, as he said, what they 
dared not say themselves, but, on the whole, he took it all, as he took most 
things, in good part. 

All Hogg’s best work, both in prose and in verse, is that which came 
most naturally to his thought—his tales of shepherds and other country 
folk, and these are not, in their ultimate value, to be put below the works of 
Burns. Many of his tales and anecdotes do not pretend to be more than a 
record—a repository—of the customs and conditions then fast dying out in 
Lowland Scotland, and here, perhaps, lies the greatest value of his work. 
His vignettes of the life he knew, in all its varying aspects, have fixed for 
ever the beauty and the richness of peasant country life. Even in his 
*‘ moral ”’ tales, such as that of the drunken ‘“‘ Watchmaker,” he throws 
light on a certain lovable tolerance towards failings. ‘‘ Ah, poor soul,” 
says one villager, ‘‘ Ye dinna ken what he has to thole! Ye ken about his 
drinkin’, but ye ken little thing about his drouth.” The sublimity hidden 
in their minds wells up, in moments of stress, to speech clothed in reminis- 
cences of the language of the Bible which, for many, was the only book in 
their lives : 


Thou hast seen meet, [prays an old man on the death of his only son], to 
remove the staff out of my right hand, at the very time when, to us poor, sand- 
blind mortals, it appeared that I stood maist in need o’t. But oh, it was a sicker 
ane, and a sure ane, and a dear ane to my heart! And how I'll climb the steep 
hill o’ auld age and sorrow without it, thou mayst ken, but I dinna. 


The paper on Storms is enough, without any of his tales, to make Hogg’s 
reputation, and the reason is that such aspects of life were so burningly 
memorable to him that he had to place them on record as they presented 
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themselves to him, and in such writing, without any attempt at embellish- 
ment with stock recipes or phraseology, he is at his best. ‘‘Storms,” he 
begins, “‘ constitute the various eras of pastoral life ”»—the progress of 
improvement in Scottish farming can be traced traditionally from these— 
and ... “‘ Mar’s year,” and ‘‘ that year the hielanders raide ” are but 
‘““ secondary mementoes to the year nine, and the year forty—these stand 
in bloody capitals in the annals of pastoral life.’’ Here we have the ideal 
but rare spectacle of a genuine shepherd articulate, to whom storms are as 
much a part of his life as the hills upon which they break. But Hogg’s 
mind was, in addition, penetrative and analytical enough—perhaps a 
necessary substitute for schooling—to show us the inner insignificance of 
the ordinary. 

The daily feeling naturally impressed on the shepherd’s mind, that all his com- 
forts are so entirely in the hand of Him who rules the elements, contributes not a 
little to that firm spirit of devotion for which the Scottish shepherd is so distin- 
guished. 


or: 

I know of no scene so impressive [he writes] as that of a family sequestered 
in a lone glen during the time of a winter storm. There they are left to the protection 
of heaven, and they know and feel it. ‘Throughout all the wild vicissitudes of nature 
they have no hope of assistance from man, but are conversant with the Almighty 
alone. Before retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly goes out to examine the state 
of the weather . . . Often have I been a partaker of such scenes. There we lived, 
as it were, inmates of the cloud and the storm ; but we stood in a relationship to 
the Ruler of these, that neither time nor eternity could ever cancel. 


Late in life, referring to his unsuccessful farming project in Dumfries- 
shire, he wrote, his spirit always unimpaired : 

It pleased God to take away by death all my ewes and my lambs, and my long 
horned cow and my spotted bull for if they had lived, and if I had kept the farm 
of Corfardine, I had been a lost man to the world, and mankind should never have 
known the half that was in me. 


There are those, chief among whom was Lockhart (who could not bear 
the Shepherd), who might retort that, in that case, mankind would not 
have been a great loser ; for Hogg has freely been accused of conceit and 
over-estimation of his powers and, no doubt, there were times when his 
pleasure at contemplating the edifice of attainment he had built with such 
unpromising materials as a month’s schooling and thirty years of work 
herding cattle and sheep, may have been irritating to men less personally 
interested in what was, without any doubt, a prodigy of achievement far 
beyond that of Burns. Hogg, undoubtedly, was content ; there is little evi- 
dence, if any, that he was conscious of further, undeveloped powers, 
though it is just possible that he felt himself a little swamped by the 
repute of Burns. For it is a fact that, had we not known Burns’s songs, we 
should rate Hogg’s higher than we do. Hogg had insight, knowledge of 
mankind, pawky humour, and understanding ; his work is full of ardour 
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and enthusiasm, but he has no such passion of utterance as Burns displays 
again and again, just as Burns can never touch : 


Oh waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A little while when it is new ! 
But when ’tis old it waxes cold 
And fades away like morning dew.... 
But had I wist before I kissed 
That love had been so ill to win, 
I had locked my heart in a case 0’ gowd 
An’ pinned it wi’ a siller pin. 


But Hogg could manipulate the stops of patriotic and convivial songs as 
well as another. His earliest and most famous song was Donald M’Donald, 
the last verse of which goes with the true swing : 


For the Gordon is good in a hurry, 

An’ Campbell is steel to the bane, 

An’ Grant, an’ M’Kenzie, an’ Murray, 

An’ Cameron will hurkle to nane ; 

The Stewart is sturdy an’ loyal, 

An’ sae is M’Leod an’ M’Kay, 

An’ I, their guid-brither, M’Donald, 

Shall ne’er be the last in the fray ! 
Brogues an’ brochen an’ a’ ; 
Brochen an’ brogues an’ a’ ; 
An’ up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The kilt an’ the feather an’ a’ ! 


It was Hogg who gave us 


Cam ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg, 

Down by the Tummel or banks o’ the Garry ; 

Saw ye our lads wi’ their bonnets and white cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 


with its haunting refrain : 


Follow thee ! Follow thee ! Wha wadna follow thee ? 
Lang has thou loved and trusted us fairly : 

Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna’ follow thee, 

King o’ the Highland hearts, bonny Prince Charlie ! 


It was. he who gave us Charlie 1s my darling, and the less well-known 


Can I bear to part wi’ thee, 
Never mair your face to see ? 
Can I bear to part wi’ thee, 
Drunken Laird o’ Lamington ? 


and the always popular 


Come all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 
I'll tell you of a secret 

That courtiers dinna ken : 
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What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o’ man can name? 
*Tis to woo a bonny lassie 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 
Tween the gloamin and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 


Scattered stanzas throughout his work show what he might have achieved 
had he been driven by the spiritual goad which tormented Burns who has, 
however, nothing to surpass—in its kind : 
Life is a weary, weary, weary, 
Life is a weary cobble o’ care ; 
The poets mislead you 
Wha ca’ it a meadow, 
For Life is a puddle o’ perfect despair ! 
or: 
Oh I’m sad and oh I’m sorry ! 
Sad and sorry may I be ; 
I may be sick an’ very sick, 
But I'll be desperate sweer to dee ! 
Ob. 
O love, love, love ! 
Love is like a dizziness ! 
It winna let a puir body 
Gang about his business ! 
Oe 
The bittern’s quavering trump on high. 


He could wield pathos, patriotism and superstition ; he could rant, he 
could mimic, he could sing ; and suddenly he could produce a couplet 
worthy of the most fastidious poet known : 


From her sieve of silken blue 
Dawning sifts her silver dew. 


Hogg is not accepted as either poet or novelist of the first rank. With 
perhaps half-a-dozen exceptions, his work is not of the kind to go down to 
posterity anonymously. With Hogg more than with any other man of 
his gifts, the work is the man, the man the work, and it is impossible to 
think of them apart. He came at a critical moment. Superstition and 
witchcraft—for long, especially in the secluded country of his birth, too 
serious and terrifying a theme for poetry—were dying out, even among the 
lower classes ; but they were not yet so far gone that they could not touch 
chords still vibrant in the hearts of those for whom he wrote. 


A shepherd first, and a writer afterwards ; brought up in an atmosphere © 


of balladry and tradition on the last fringes of superstition, he was able to 
capture and record, in a way impossible for those who were still living 
under their influence, their effects and the influence they had on 
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the lives and the minds of the people. When, as in the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, he infuses his simple materials with his peculiar genius for 
producing an uncanny atmosphere, he takes rank among the best of 
short story writers. But his genius is in no bondage to his surround- 
ings. In Captain Fohn Locky and the Fanatic, he proves himself close 
comrade to Poe and Defoe, and the latter may be fairly reckoned the fore- 
runner of the famous Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

But what he would have done had he been pricked with the spur of 
discontent it is vain to imagine. Scott used to remonstrate with him about 
the apparent carelessness of much of his prose work, to which Hogg replied: 
“* Dear Mr. Scott, a man canna do the thing he canna,” and he confesses 
that in writing prose, he “‘ rarely changed, never blotted.” It was this 
apparent indifference to the finished quality of his work which irritated 
people and gained for him the reputation of being conceited—a reputation 
that was unjust. It was not a conceited man who endured the treatment 
Hogg received twice at the hands of his acquaintances, the Grays, who, 
having asked the poet to read to them the manuscript of The Queen’s Wake, 
interrupted the reading for such trivial reasons as a hair-splitting dis- 
cussion on a word, or the hearing of a crazy beggar’s song. He un- 
doubtedly took an immense pride in his work and, until it was published, 
could not bear an adverse criticism—even suggestions from his prospective 
publishers were taken as an insult to the work. But, once a book had 
appeared, he made no further demands ; and the fact that he frequently 
got no money for his books is often attributable to his diffidence in making 
claims. Of the Forest Minstrel he wrote: “‘ As I feared that the concern 
might not have proved a good one, I never asked any remuneration.” 
Of the failure of his two farms in Dumfriesshire he says that he left his 
creditors to make what arrangements they would. ‘1 never asked any 
settlement, which would not have been refused me.”’ 

These and other incidents go far to disprove the accusation. But he 
seems generally to have upset his contemporaries, who were only just 
‘recovering from the phenomenon of a ploughman-poet, and were not 
prepared to assimilate another such prodigy, especially one who seemed to 

set all their pre-existing prejudices at defiance. When he went to London 
it was, as someone said, as though Ben Nevis suddenly appeared on 
Blackheath. Throughout his life, and wherever he went, he was, first and 
foremost, the shepherd, a big man with a whimsical, tentative expres- 
sion and a continual consciousness of the fact that it was an unusual thing 
for a shepherd to produce such works as his. There is the actual core of his 
pride. Not himself, but the shepherd within him was the phenomenon, 
and he seems to have felt towards that shepherd poet and novelist the 
vicarious pride of a father in his son. He never claimed a high place in 
men’s admiration ; he neither nursed nor displayed a consciousness of his 
high calling, high attainments, and made no demands on the consideration 
usually extended to genius. He probably knew his own place better than 
others thought he did, for he was, to the end, a shrewd and canny Scot. 
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To everything he did, to everything he observed, he brought the clear- 
headed insight of a Lowland farmer, though he did not always act according 
to his most sober judgments—except in regard to his farming experiments. 
Here lay the real object of his desires ; here he flattered himself that he 
would succeed ; here was his real pride and passion, curiously obscuring 
his vision. He sees his literary career plainly. In the farewell number of 
the Spy, already quoted, he wrote : 

That a common shepherd who never was at school,—who could neither write 
nor read with accuracy when 20, yet who, smitten with an unconquerable thirst 
after knowledge should . . . come to the Metropolis with his plaid wrapped round his 
shoulders, and all at once set up as a connoisseur in manners, taste and genius, has 
certainly more the appearance of a romance than a matter of fact. 


It had ; and Hogg’s mind was steeped in perceptions of the romantic. 
Scott gives us the other side of the picture when he describes Hogg “‘ with 
three ploughs and six horses ”’ endeavouring “ to raise corn on the top of 
Mount Bengerlaw.” 

Both are true descriptions ; both go to make up the personality of the 
man known as the Ettrick Shepherd. Neither alone presents a particularly 
attractive picture, but the two in conjunction help to explain the slightly 
eccentric character who failed as a farmer but who wrote, starting under an 
almost incredible handicap of ignorance, songs, tales and sketches which, 
if not altogether of the first rank, required but the little training he 
lacked to raise them to the plane of accepted genius. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SA.D.G.7 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—In your June number appeared a short notice of a book which you call ‘‘Reliquiae 

By A. D. Godley.” A little knowledge of Latin would have enabled the writer of the 
notice to realise that the mere title of the book as printed by you is wrong; for the meaning 
of the title is ‘“‘ The Literary Remains of A. D. Godley”’ (Reliquiae Aluredi Dionysii 
Godley). It is also unfortunate that you get Godley’s second initial wrong. But my main 
object in writing is to state that the article in French (with the language of which I presume 
your reviewer finds fault) on p. 72 of vol. II. was written by A.D.G. in English, and trans- 
lated into French by a Frenchman on the staff of the Revue Suisse.—Yours, etc., 


Norham End, C.R. L. FLETCHER 
Oxford. 


[We cannot help thinking that “‘ Reliquiae. By . . .”’, with the first word taken as the title 
of the book, is as reasonable as “‘ Last Essays. By .. .”, the full stop which our reviewer 
inserted making all the difference. If Mr. Fletcher wanted reviewers to assume the whole 
title to be Latin he should have put it all in Latin, and not used initials. For the misprint 
we apologise : occasional misprints cannot be avoided. We happen to have cherished 
A.D.G’s. light verses for five and twenty years, so cannot plead ignorance of his initials.— 
EDITOR] 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Your reviewer has been kind to my Land, Sea and Air, but I would like to ask 

him why he thinks Mark Twain should have the credit of inventing the Overcoat 
Story in the Persian Gulf. The officer who told it to me was a great many years older than 
I was and he had it from the “‘ inventor ”’ who was older than he, and they were in the 
Persian Gulf, in the late middle of the last century. : 

Iam sorry if I have robbed Lamb of his Hare—but that tale was told me by a contem- 
porary of Sidney Smith’s, who claimed it for his friend and parson.—Yours, etc. 

Mark Kerr, 
Admiral. 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of the LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—We should be obliged if you would correct a slight error which occurred in 
your review of R. H. Mottram’s The Spanish Farm Trilogy 1914-1918. The net price 
was there stated to be 10s. This price should have been 7s. 6d.—Yours, etc. 
CHATTO & WINDUS. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ESSRS. PETER DAVIES, Limited, of 30 Henrietta Street, W.C.2., 

have just published a new edition of Charles Knight’s Shadows of the Old 

Booksellers. ‘The price of this edition is six shillings, and Mr. Stanley 

Unwin has written a preface to it. This reprint should find a welcome 
waiting for it, but I wish that some little historical note had been given. Nothing is 
said as to when the book was first published, nor as to how many previous reprints 
there have been—all of which is information which one likes to have given when a 
new edition of a not very well-known old—or elderly—book makes its appearance. 
Doubtless the facts are easily ascertainable from works of reference, but not all the 
world lives habitually with encyclopaedias and bibliographies at its elbow—I, for 
example, am writing this in the seclusion of a country inn—or in such fragment of 
seclusion as the wireless and the motor-car, between them, permit to survive. I should 
guess that Knight’s book was written about 1855 or 1860, and that it has not recently 
been republished—but this is only guessing, which is unsatisfactory material to go 
upon. The booksellers, of whom Knight wrote, lived and printed, between them, over 
the whole of the eighteenth century, and a bit more, for his earliest subjects were at 
work before that century began. Knight himself was old enough to have visited, in 
1801, the shop of the last of the booksellers he describes, “‘ The Temple of the Muses ” 
of James Lackington. Knight was only a boy at the time, and he did not, apparently, 
see the famous Lackington in person—but the link is enough to give this book 
a slight feeling, almost as of reminiscence, which is not unpleasant. The first of the 
booksellers whose shadows dre here called up is Thomas Guy, whose name is chiefly 
remembered to-day, perhaps, from the hospital which he founded. Guy, who was 
born about the middle of the seventeenth century, laid the foundations of his fortune 
by printing Bibles (having come to an arrangement, allowing him to do so, with the 
University of Oxford), but later in life he was lucky enough to have his fortune many 
times augmented by the South Sea Bubble. Not that he speculated in the South Sea 
shares, but that he was a large original shareholder in the Company, and sold his 
shares profitably before the bubble burst. It has also been said that he made a large 
part of his fortune by buying up sailors’ pay-tickets (issued to the unfortunate sailors 
when King Charles the Second was out of actual cash) at a discount. Guy probably 
did something in this line, but Charles Knight was not inclined to believe that he owed 
much of his fortune to such not very savoury trading upon the necessities of others. 
Anyhow, before he died Guy was wealthy enough to build almshouses at Tamworth 
(his mother’s native place), and to arrange (as a good bookseller should) that they 
should be equipped with a library ! He also built Guy’s Hospital at a cost of £19,000 
and endowed it with the huge sum of two hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
After Guy, in this book, follows John Dunton, the biographer of so many of his fellow 
booksellers, who, to judge from his account o! them, must have been as near a set of 
paragons as makes no difference. It is true that to one gentleman he applies the adjec- 
tive ‘‘ felonious,” but as a rule he pays his colleagues such compliments as that one 
(for instance) was “‘ familiarly acquainted with all the books that are extant in any 
language ”—an omnivorous reader, surely ! 
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T is not possible here to follow Knight from bookseller to bookseller. He has 

chapters on Jacob Tonson, 
Thou, Jacob Tonson, wert, to my conceiving, 

The cheerfullest, best, honest fellow living, 

as Nicholas Rowe wrote, on Thomas Gent of York, on Samuel Richardson, on John 
Newbery, and on many others, including that admirable and lovable man, Robert 
Dodsley, who rose from being a footman to being the publisher (and, often too, the 
friend) of such men as Pope, Shenstone, Spence, Chesterfield, and—greatest of all— 
Johnson. Indeed it was ““ Doddy ” who suggested to Johnson that he should compile 
a dictionary of the English language. Of all these worthies, and of many more, Knight 
wrote in this book, and his “‘ Shadows ” form a pleasant medium through which to 
pick up miscellaneous information about printers, booksellers, and the conditions 
of the book-trade, in the eighteenth century. He wrote agreeably enough, though 
without any particular distinction as a stylist. Indeed, his style is lacking in crispness 
and does not always show off his material to the best advantage. But—as I have already 
said—his book is pleasant, and is very easy company for an afternoon. Messrs. Peter 
Davies’s new edition, even if it lacks the historical note of which, at the beginning of 
these notes, I deplored the absence, is well got up and may be recommended to those 
persons who are fortunate enough to possess literary-antiquarian tastes. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


HE British Museum has acquired fourteen books from the sale of the last portion 

of the Britwell Court Library. One of these, which has long been a desideratum 
of the Museum, is Christopher Smart’s A Song to David, first edition, 1763. This 
is one of the rarest eighteenth century poems, and only five copies of it are known 
to exist. Another important book acquired is the single folio leaf bearing two settings 
up of an Indulgence of Henry VIII for contributors to the building of a chapel for 
those slain at Bosworth Field. Other things among the fourteen are Defoe’s poem 
The Pacification, 1700, and John Evelyn’s A Panegyric to Charles the Second, 1661. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE number 804, issued by Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Company, of 

140, Strand, W.C.2., and 43 Piccadilly, W.1., is notable for containing about 
eighteen volumes from the library of Sir Isaac Newton. The most interesting of these 
is a copy of Isaac Barrow’s edition of Euclid’s Elements, duodecimo, two volumes in 
one, Cambridge, 1655—1657. This has many manuscript notes in Newton’s hand- 
writing. Barrow, it is interesting to note, was Newton’s examiner in Euclid at Camb- 
ridge, and ‘‘ formed an indifferent opinion of his knowledge,” for Newton had at 
first unduly neglected Euclid’s work, though he afterwards came to appreciate him 
more highly. Messrs. Sotheran believe that this book (for which {£500 is asked) is 
“ probably the only relic that now remains of Newton’s college life as a sub-sizar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge,” and that this Euclid was that used by Newton to improve 
his knowledge of the great geometrician, after Barrow’s examination had shown him 
his weakness. The book came from the sale of Newton’s Library at Thame Park, 
Oxfordshire, which sale took place in January, 1920. There is, in this catalogue, a 
large number of Newton’s own works offered for sale. Both issues of the first edition 
of the Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, quarto, 1687, are included, tha 
first issue (lacking a plate) for £35,and the second for £42. Messrs. Sotheran believe 
that the second issue is rarer than the first (both are rare), and that the first issue was 
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chiefly sold abroad, whereas the second issue was sold in England. These Newton 
items only form an appendix to Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue, the main part of which 
is given up to works on astronomy. 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO’s list number 240, issued from their 

shop at 1 King Street, St. James’, S.W.1., includes entries from “ Smollett ” 
to “‘ Swift ” in their alphabetical catalogue of English Literature. A large section of 
this catalogue is taken up by the heading ‘‘ Sporting,” a subject of which I know very 
little, bibliographically speaking. Even to an ignoramus, however, many of the books 
in this section sound attractive—for example a volume bound by Thomas Gosden 
and containing two quartos by George Turberville, The Book of Falconrie or Hawking 
and The Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting, both printed in 1611, for which £65 is 
asked. Both these books are second editions, the first edition of each of them having 
appeared in 1575, as I see by referring to Messrs. Pollard & Redgrave’s Short-Title 
Catalogue. It seems to me, by the way, that the time has now come when booksellers, 
when they offer English books of 1640 or earlier, should refer in their catalogues to the 
Short-Title Catalogue, quoting the number there given to the book, in the same way 
that references are usually given to the standard works on Incunabula. 'This would 
surely be useful, for it would be the best means of making sure that any unrecorded 
early English book, that might turn up, was not overlooked. As the books of this 
period—even of the later part of it—are now becoming fairly scarce, the addition of 
the reference number would not make the work of compiling catalogues much more 
onerous or expensive ; and I therefore throw out the suggestion for the consideration 
of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, and of other firms whose catalogues are—within their 
necessary limitations—works of serious bibliographical interest. Another compari- 
tively early sporting book in a binding by Gosden is J. S.’s. The Experimental Fowler : 
or, The Gentleman, Citizen, and Country-man’s Pleasant and Profitable Recreation, 
24mo., 1697, which is priced at £65. Finally (among the Sporting books) I must refer 
to what the catalogues describes as ‘‘ The Corner Stone of a Sporting Library,” a 
complete set, 1792 to 1870, of The Sporting Magazine. This set is described as 
perfect, its price is £400, and its one hundred and fifty-six volumes are newly bound 
in half-morocco by Messrs. Riviere & Sons. In general English literature this catalogue 
has a good series of books by Sir Richard Steele, in which is a copy, price £90, of the 
very rare first edition of The Procession, folio, 1698. Messrs. Pickering & Chatto state 
that only six other copies of this book—Steele’s first—are known to exist. Just as I 
finish writing this paragraph I notice a book which brings me back to what I was 
saying a few lines back about the Short Title Catalogue, for, so far as I can make out, 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto are offering at any rate one book which is not therein 
recorded. This is A Tragicall Historie of the Troubles and Civile Warres of the Low. 
Countries otherwise called Flanders .. .Translated of the French into English by T.S., 
Gent, small quarto. Printed by John Kyngston for Tobie Smith, [1583]. The author 
of this is said, by the catalogue, to be Thomas Stocker, and this copy is priced at 
eighteen guineas. I cannot find any reference to it in Messrs. Pollard & Redgrave’s 
great work, under either “‘ Stocker,” or “'T.S.” or ‘“‘ Flanders” or ‘“ Tragicall ” or 
‘‘ Historie ’”—so I can only assume that it is not there. 

The last paragraph needs a postcript, for a learned friend points out to me that 
The Tragical Historie is recorded by Messrs. Pollard and Redgrave under the head- 
ing “‘ Théophile,” which is, I believe, the signature of the dedication of the book. 
This only stresses how useful it would be if booksellers would always quote the 
number of the entry in the Short-Title Catalogue. 
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ESSRS. P. J. & A. E. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1., 

have recently sent me a copy of their Catalogue of an Important Collection of Poet- 
ical Manuscripts of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Most of the manuscripts 
are unpublished, and are here described by Mr. P. J. Dobell ; they are twenty-four 
in number. Nothing, to my mind, is more fascinating than the collection of old 
poetical manuscripts, for the collector is always buoyed up with the hope of discovering 
something of first importance—a new sonnet by Shakespeare, for instance. I cannot 
say that this catalogue—judging from Mr. Dobell’s descriptions and quotations— 
appears to contain anything of quite that calibre, but it certainly does contain a well- 
flavoured mixture of much which, at least, appeals to one’s antiquarian tastes. Indeed 
I would describe this catalogue as typically Dobellish—which is a considerable com- 
pliment, as anyone, who treasures certain old lists issued by this firm, knows full well. 
The poets here represented by unpublished work are not, it must be admitted, of the 
highest importance, though there are two manuscripts by Francis Lenton, who has 
some sale-room reputation which has been added to him by the great rarity of his 
printed works. One of the Lenton manuscripts here offered (price £45) is The Sacred 
History of Queene Hester, which covers seventy-five quarto sheets and is dated 1649. 
The other (price £55) is a fourteen-leaf quarto manuscript entitled The Muses Oblation 
expressed In Anagrammes, Acrostiches and an Encomiastick Gratulation Reflecting on the 
Name, Honor and Dignity newly Conferred by King Charles his Favor : On the Honour- 
able Nobly Mynded, Affable and Ingenuous Sir James Stonehouse, Knight and Baronett, 
together with a great deal more in a similar vein, and dated 1641. The most costly of 
these manuscripts—it is priced £300—is a series of papers which includes a number 
of poems by Lady Anne Southwell ; this series is interesting in that it gives new 
attributions of authorship to one or two well-known pieces. For instance, the poem 
The Lie, which is usually attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, is here signed ‘“‘ Anne 
Southwell.”” Lady Anne Southwell died in 1636, aged 62, and these papers were 
collected together by her second husband, Major Henry Sybthorpe. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ENGLISH WOODCUTS 


HE WOODCUT, of which the first number has been issued by The 
Fleuron Ltd.* with Mr. Herbert Furst as editor, is 
an Annual intended to appeal to all those who enjoy the look of prints taken from a wood 
block, no matter by what tools the actual cutting is done or to what uses the resulting 
print is subsequently put . . .[It] is in no sense the organ of a clique, but it will in the 
main give its hospitality to current work and, for preference, to that of less conventional 
craftsmen. 


Apart from any modernist professions which may be contained in the above quotation 
from the publishers’ announcement, the new annual is likely to do for wood-cutting 
the same excellent service that The Fleuron renders in the wider fields of printing. 
This first number contains an account of the Golden Cockerel Press, whose present 
activities are so much engaged with woodcuts. It is written by Mr. Robert Gibbings, 
the present owner, and contains a complete list of the books with wood-engravings 
which have been issued by the Press. There are specimen pages from The Passion, 
illustrated by Eric Gill, Red Wise, by Robert Gibbings, and The Book of Fonah, by 
David Jones. An article on ‘“‘ Woodcut Patterns,” by Paul Nash, is accompanied by 
two specimen cover-pages designed and cut on wood for the Curwen Press, the one 
by Enid Marx, printed in a purplish brown on buff, the other, by Eric Ravilious, a 
three-dimensional pattern in blue and green on white. This first number is cased in 
paper boards of a black and white rectilinear design of three dimensions by Mr. Nash 
himself. “ Fifteen Contemporary Woodcuts ” include a beautifully engraved cut of 
rabbits at “‘ The Edge of the Wood ” by Eric F. Daglish, and “ The Spurge Laurel,” 
engraved by John Nash for a volume on Poisonous Plants to be published by Messrs. 
Etchells & Macdonald. The list of English books with woodcut illustrations printed 
in 1926 is far from complete. No mention is made of the woodcuts by Clare Leighton 
printed in THE LoNpoN Mercury, or of Mr. Gabriel Pippet’s wood-engravings, of 
Fifteen Roses, published by Mr. Blackwell last autumn in a limited edition of 100 
copies. A cheaper edition is announced for the autumn. Mr. Maynard’s and Mr. 
Bray’s work for the Gregynog Press, which I have noted below, has also been over- 
looked. Some of the other current work shown seems to illustrate the editor’s 
“* preference ”’ for the ‘‘ less conventional craftsmen.” 


VIVIEN GRIBBLE’S “TESS ” + 


AM not sure whether Miss Gribble’s work would come within that “preference” 


or not. Her hand has increased in cunning since her work was welcomed and aspeci- 


men of it was shown in these notes some years ago. Her line has become finer and is 
more under command than in her earlier engravings, such as her cuts in the Theocritus, 
published five years since. She uses now the white line as well as the black. In her use of 
either there is a wonderful economy : every line, every space, is dramatic, if one may 
use such a word for these quiet pastorals. Placid as they are outwardly, many of them 


*Size 10g by 7}. 12s. 6d. Also 70 copies on pure rag paper. {2 2s. 


t Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. With 41 wood-engravings by Vivien 
Gribble. 8vo. 1,050 copies. 25s. Macmillan. 
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are tense with feeling and poignant as Mr. Hardy’s novel itself. By the kindness of 
the publishers I am able to show here two illustrations from the book. Miss Gribble’s 
most delicate and characteristic work is to be found in the little head-pieces, of which 
there must be some thirty in all, showing in miniature landscapes and farmsteads of 
Wessex. 
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THE GREGYNOG “EDWARD THOMAS” 


AM overdue in giving a welcome to the volume of Chosen Essays by Edward Thomas 
printed by Mr. Maynard at the Gregynog Press.* The type used is the version of 
“Garamond ” cut by the American Type-founders Company in the 14-point size ; 
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and the crown quarto pages of the cheaper edition have been perfectly printed on 
Van Gelder paper. There are some two dozen wood-engravings by Mr. Maynard 
himself and his colleague Mr. H. W. Bray. The heavy black surfaces of the engravings 
and also their most delicate white lines are alike printed with complete success on the 
rough paper. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE. 


* 300 copies. 25s. Also 50 on handmade paper, bound in full levant morocco. £4 14s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE GREAT GOD BROWN. By Eucene O’NEILL. Stage Society. 
TEATRO DELLE PICCOLE MASCHERE. New Scala Theatre. 
ON APPROVAL. By Frepericx LonspaLe. Fortune Theatre. 


HE strongest hope of the admirers of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s work has been that 

at some time he would receive a dramatic impulse which would carry him through 
the entire length of a play. Mr. O’Neill has undoubtedly achieved first acts which 
are amongst the most interesting and important contributions to the drama of our 
time, but he has never, so far as I am aware, constructed a satisfactory, full-length 
play. Those who have seen The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, and The Emperor fones, 
will recall how high their hopes were raised in the beginning, only to be dashed long 
before the end. In the last-named play, especially, it would have been difficult to leave 
the theatre after Jones has walked out of the first act whistling to the accompaniment 
of the threatening tom-toms ; before Jones’s death at the end of the play one rather 
wishes one had. Mr. O’Neill seems to have the gift of launching his ideas through 
the medium of a striking opening dramatic note, but not the sustained power to make 
his drama cover those ideas to the end. 

This fault is apparent in The Great God Brown, but it is equally apparent that he 
has made progress in the control of his medium. The pure force of ideas in this play 
is greater than in previous ones, and the initial dramatic situation is less intense ; yet 
they coincide so nearly that during the last two of the four acts one realises that one 
is witnessing an original, intelligent and satisfying theatrical spectacle. After that, 
the subtleties of the author’s mind gallop uncontrolled into woolliness and obscurity, 
leaving the audience more puzzled than thrilled. 

The underlying idea of The Great God Brown is that human beings, especially 
sensitive ones, are compelled to wear masks before their fellows, because they would 
be intolerable to one another if they did not. Actual masks are employed as symbols 
throughout the play, sometimes with good effect, sometimes only to confuse. The 
hero, Dion Anthony, a youth hungry for natural unrestrained life, is compelled to 
wear a hard and sardonic one, especially before his wife, who adores the artist in him, 
so far as she can grasp it, but is frightened at the unrestrained fancy of the man. He 
in turn loves the natural woman in her, but detests the mask of wife and mother which 


she puts on. Another man, William Brown, a boyhood friend of Anthony’s, has also ~ 


loved his wife, and continues to do so through mounting success. Anthony is com- — 


pelled by necessity to work for Brown, but despises him as the incarnation of that — 


force in the world which compels the wearing of masks ; Brown himself wears none 
in the earlier part of the play, because there is no need for him to do so: he is a mask. 
Later, however, when Dion, torn to pieces by the conflict within himself, is drinking 
himself to death, he taunts Brown with the fact that the latter is dead, has always been 
dead, and that is why no woman has ever loved him. When Anthony dies in Brown’s 
library, the other buries him in the garden, takes his mask, and impersonates him to 
his wife: satisfactorily, because, after all, it is the mask that she loves. He also adopts 
one of his own, for which he has now a need, since the real Brown has come to life. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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In the end he is shot by the police, who have come to capture him for the murder of 
Anthony. 

The end of the play, after the death of Anthony, is very involved and unsatisfactory. 
Whatever conception Mr. O’Neill may have had of the regenerated Brown, he does 
not communicate it, and the mask, instead of clarifying his ideas, confuses them, as 
he seems to have confused identity and personality. Yet it is one of the most stimu- 
lating plays which we have seen in London for some years. Quite independently of 
its actual content, it has a beauty of speech which no contemporary dramatist writing 
in English has equalled. It would be unfair to spoil Mr. O’Neill’s lovely lines by 
quoting them from memory, but no one in the audience who was sensitive to verbal 
felicity can have failed to appreciate the fact that he was using language which is not 
heard on the stage every day. 

Considering the length of time which the Stage Society has at its disposal for 
production and rehearsal, the performance was altogether creditable. Mr. Gielgud 
was a sincere and passionate Dion, and, although he was suffering from acute laryn- 
gitis, kept up the pitch remarkably during all that part of the play which depended 
on him. Miss Moyna MacGill was wistful and pathetic as Margaret, his wife ; Miss 
Mary Clare, with a slight allowance for her now fixed mannerisms, could scarcely 
have been improved upon in the part of Cybel, the strange symbolic role which was 
so important in the play, and yet so outside its principal thread that I find I have not 
even mentioned it in my brief and totally inadequate synopsis. 

One of the principal difficulties of The Great God Brown is the occasional failure 
of the illusion of the masks. In one way or another we demand a certain kind of realism 
in the theatre ; for the same reason such a performance as that of the Italian Marion- 
ettes has weaknesses which contrast sharply with its undoubted merits. Wherever the 
action hangs on a plot, no matter how simple, there is something uncomfortable in 
the attempt to co-ordinate the actions of the puppets on the stage and the voices of 
the singers or speakers off it. Almost without exception those plays were best which 
were done in pantomime, where the little dolls danced or performed acrobatics of a 
kind possible to human beings but a little beyond their powers. One recognised at 
once the truth and the rhythm of the little ballet numbers, and the exaggeration 
merely charmed instead of disturbing. Whoever devises the eurythmics and designs 
the costumes of the dolls is an artist, and the skill with which they are manipulated is 
astonishing. 

It is impossible not to admire Mr. Lonsdale’s facility for and sense of the stage. 
His situations are mechanical, his persons not much more real than the Italian puppets, 
and nearly all of his lines can be anticipated before they are spoken. Nevertheless, 
there is a brisk breeziness in the way in which he carries it all off, and he never succeeds 
in boring one, as many more pretentious playwrights are amply able to do. In this 
play, which concerns the efforts of a selfish woman and an unselfish man to observe 
before marriage the unselfish man and the selfish woman who respectively wish 
to marry them, Mr. Lonsdale delights his audience neither by suspense nor 
originality, but by the acute perception that verbal abuse is as amusing on the stage 
as custard pies and bricks on the films. For three acts the air is thick with insults, 
and the spectators become ecstatic as these unerring darts are thrown, pierce, quiver, 
and are painlessly plucked out to be thrown back again. Miss Ellis Jeffreys and Mr. 
Ronald Squire appear to enjoy this warfare thoroughly, and Mr. Edmund Breon con- 
stituted a perfect foil. But one rather wondered why Miss Valerie Taylor’s delicate art 
and troubling voice should have been employed for this purpose. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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ARCH FEGQ int 


HASTINGS. 


HE family on holiday at the seaside is often so actively occupied in bronzing 

limbs, necks and faces that it has little time to observe the nature of the towns 

to which it is carried. Yet many among the older of these pleasure cities have 

still an architectural quality very well worth attention. Hastings is for- 
tunate in that the old and new quarters are separated by the steep rock on which the 
ruins of the castle stand. By this accident the Old Town, undisturbed by the effects 
of the industrial revolution, remains showing houses built in every century from the 
fifteenth until the nineteenth : and of the last there are but few. Chief among streets 
in the old quarter are High Street and All Saints Street, each at the base of a steep 
hill, running northward and inland, each with a footway raised well above the road 
betraying to the loiterer the presence of two hills behind the houses. The valley between 
these streets, where once a brook ran, is filled with alleyways and courtyards bewilder- 
ingly approached through narrow passages, under the upper floors of houses, and down 
flights of stone steps. Both the streets and the lanes between them are picturesque as 
only those of old towns can be. And to the quality of beautiful form these houses add 
that of rich and varied colour, for they are built of materials as diverse in nature as were 
the changing conditions of the times in which they rose. 

There are low oak-and-pan cottages with moulded beams and stout doorways, 
there are tile-hung houses with brilliant but mellowed gables, there are black boarded 
houses, houses of brick glazed purple, and others where rich red makes formal play 
with the shining darkness of bricks laid end on. To wander among such buildings, 
is to understand the ancient ways of living, to perceive the slow passage of centuries 
and to note the change of human custom. 

Hastings is again fortunate that the changes that have occurred in the Old Town 
were made so slowly that they can have been but hardly perceived ; never were they 
of that wholesale nature which modern methods and modern finance demand. But 
the place is unhappy for at least there is fear of two numbing danger-strokes. The 
Castle Rock is for sale—a tempting site for speculators in bricks and mortar, and the 
tramways company is seeking powers to run its noisy and bulky carriages through 
the quiet streets of the ancient quarter. This praise of Hastings is set out here with 
the purpose of inspiring the prevention of such disasters, and the hope that the 
sun-browned people of the beach may add the pleasures to be had from a visit to this 
district to those provided on the pebbled foreshore. 

I fear the new town of Hastings has but small claim to other interest than is to be 
had from the contents of shop windows, from dancing-halls and from picture palaces, . 
yet there is a terrace of houses—Pelham Crescent—which claims admiration as a 
dignified example of architecture. And this crescent belongs by right to neither the 
old or the new town for it is built facing the sea, concave against the concave foot of 
the precipitous castle rock which divides one part from the other. This crescent 
came into being when Renaissance Architecture in England had forgotten its Italian 
origin and had become a traditional way of building no less native to England than © 
are our works of the fifteenth century. In the centure of Pelham Terrace and built 
at about the same time is the well-formed portico and low crowning attic tower of the 
Church of St. Mary. Though far below the ruins and separated from them by spaces 


only reached by flying sea-gulls the church is quaintly inscribed with the words “ In 
the Castle.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


DECORATIVE PLASTERWORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Lawrence 
TURNER. Country Life. 63s. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. By Francis Bumpus. Werner Laurie. 
asx0d. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER GLASS PAINT- 
ERS. tos. 6d. 


MEDIAEVAL LONDON. By Gorpon Home. Benn. 18s. 
THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE ART. 7s. 6d. 


R. LAWRENCE TURNER’S book on Decorative Plasterwork is a resplen- 

dent work, well written and beautifully illustrated. I do not think there is 
another man in England who knows so much of this subject or who is familiar with 
so many of the examples of this art which exist to-day. Besides this, Mr. Turner is 
among the best of living Master Plasterers. He is an authority on the technique of the 
craft, whose advice all architects are glad to gain ; he is a designer of plaster decora- 
tion of great beauty and he is an antiquary of distinction, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. This book, written by so great an authority and illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken in the best Country Life manner, is very well worth the three guineas 
asked for it. 

In an introduction of thirty-eight pages, Mr. Turner gives a brief history of many 
of the craftsmen and architects who have materially affected the art in England, 
Scotland and Wales. The remainder of the book is devoted to an account of the 
evolution of plaster design, with a critical appraisal of its value, between the beginning 
of Henry VIII’s. reign to the end of that of the Third George. Each chapter but the 
last contains the description of the work of each reign. In the last chapter Mr. Turner 
refers to Pargettry and the way in which old ceilings can be maintained by repair. He 
also tells us the aim of the book : 


This book is written and the fine collection of illustrations is given as an incentive 
to the modeller and plasterer to keep the high standard of old plasterwork which is to 
be found in Great Britain, and to interest the reader in this particular form of art. 
There is no country in the world in which there is such a wealth of superb decorative 
plaster-work. 


The pages are the size of Country Life. ‘There are two hundred and fifty nine of these 
without the index and there are three hundred and forty-eight illustrations, many 
filling a whole page. 

Many will enjoy Mr. Bumpus’ book on the French Cathedrals. It is written for 
the amateur of architecture and for him is an excellent work of reference. The price 
is reasonable when it is balanced against the contents. There are ninety-eight illus- 
trations and three hundred and fifty pages of descriptive text. 

The Journal of the British Master Glass Painters is a periodical which is worth 
watching. Six numbers have been issued and all of them contain really interesting 
articles on old and new glass and on old and new methods of painting and glass 
making. The Editor, Mr. J. A. Knowles, who is a stained glass artist of York, is also 
an archaeologist of distinction. The subject is not one which gets much notice from 
the general public and the consequence is that many new windows are very bad, for 
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it seems that most donors are satisfied so long as their window is a coloured represen- 
tation of figures set in a design reproducing mediaeval forms. There is so little good 
coloured glazing painted now that some are inclined to argue that the art is not worth 
while, claiming that it is alien from our way of thought. If this journal gets the atten- 
tion it deserves it may excite artists to new and vigorous work and thus be a means 
of refuting this suspicion. There is much pleasure to be had from a knowledge of the 
subject and I recommend the Journal to those who enjoy the adornment of buildings. 

I heard of Mr. Gordon Home’s book on Mediaeval London and asked for it, 
thinking it would principally refer to buildings and streets. I have read it with in- 
terest but I find therein much more that relates to the political history of Londoners 
than to their houses, monasteries, inns and churches. That I, who do not know 
much of English history, enjoyed the book is probably proof that others in like state 
will do so also. I cannot say that the author is or is not as accurate as the scientific 
investigator would have him be, neither does this seem to affect the main purpose. 
What matters it when the grand procession of generations fills the canvas truly if a 
few of the flowers painted at their feet do not in nature bloom together ? 

The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1927 is, I think, representative of work 
now being done where western civilization rules. It certainly shows a catholic taste. 
The house recently built at Templecombe by Mr. Guy Dawber is of that sort which 
makes English domestic architecture appreciated throughout the world. On other 
pages there are houses which are good and architects whose names are familiar to 
most of us are represented by these ; Messrs. Baillie Scott and Beresford, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, Mr. O. P. Milne are among this number. Foreign architecture also 
is illustrated and of it perhaps the works of Hanning Hensan of Denmark and Calvin 
Kiessling of New York may be preferred. The Mural Decorations by Mary Adshead 
now well known to those who are intimate with this branch of art, are reproduced in 
colour. There is also a quantity of furniture, glass and ware which is interesting if not 
always entirely desirable. In furniture particularly it takes but a small fault to spoil 
the piece. Of the interiors shown there are too many in “‘ Ye Olde English ” manner 
suggestive of the ‘‘ fetching tea rooms ” of a London suburb rather than of the living 
room of a modern home or even of an Elizabethan manor house. I tire of new 
antique hearths and firebacks, all be-bricked and be-tiled ; many hardly worse than 
these are purveyed by the more enterprising salesmen of some special grate. Of the 
rooms which are illustrated the best are among those designed in Germany. But 
quite a large number of English firms—makers of furniture—are represented and their 
work is on the whole good. There are imitators and followers of the late Mr. Ernest 
Gimson but those who have learned deeply from him and have followed the natural 
paths to which his work was leading seem to deserve our congratulations rather than 
the others who remain where he left off. Of them Gordon Russell, C. A. Richter and 
J. D. W. Stark of England, ‘“ Dominique ” of Paris and Hans und Garteur of 
Vienna are to be noted. A very pretty lacquered screen “ The Ducks ” is by Jean 
Danaud, an architect of Paris. Such volumes as this amuse, please and beguile the 
user while to the maker they suggest a lively development. 


A. R. POWYS. 
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WIRELESS 


T is almost impossible to keep pace with the manifold activities of the B.B.C. which 

increase in variety each week. Already a Bridge Hand has been broadcast, and one 
ventures to hope that the microphone will not be troubled by other indoor games. 
A weekly chess problem might be allowed but we must beg to be delivered from the 
interminable duels of Polish masters accompanied by a running commentary to fill up 
the time. This form of narrative seems to have its pitfalls. One of the commentators 
at Epsom was driven to platitudes and padding in the thrilling moments that preceded 
the race, and one hopes that the B.B.C. will not allow this unforgivable journalistic 
sin to obtrude itself into “ eye-witness ”’ accounts. It is fair to say that this was only 
a small fault in the admirable account of the Derby which Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Gilbey gave under conditions which would have daunted most people. It is not a 
gain, either, to bring to the microphone trainers or others connected with the race 
who really have nothing to add to the impression already obtained by the listener. 
Major Bourne-May was very tactful and unobtrusive in his account of the Trooping 
of the Colour, relayed from the Horse Guards Parade, and Mr. P. F. Warner and Mr. 
Bernard Darwin have described respectively Cricket and Golf matches with all the 
authority and knowledge which one would expect from them. Empire Day was 
suitably commemorated and Mr. Baldwin showed once more that his voice “‘ comes 
through ” very clearly and sympathetically, while countless listeners have been able 
to hear some of the more decorous of the Cambridge May Week festivities. The 
visit of the French Naval Squadron and of M. Doumergue were not allowed to go 
unrecorded, but Colonel Lindbergh, who seems to be so much at home in the air, 
did not speak over it. 

Recent programmes have not been distinguished by that predominance of really good 
orchestral music which was the most marked feature of the previous month’s con- 
certs. It would be difficult to imagine anything more impressive than the performance 
of The Dream of Gerontius, relayed from the Bishopsgate Institute on Good Friday, 
with Sir Edward Elgar conducting and Mr. Steuart Wilson as Gerontius. The choral 
singing throughout was very good indeed, and one must not omit to mention the 
singing by Miss Olga Haley of the Angel’s difficult music. 

We were allowed only one single tantalizing act from Der Rosenkavalier, to mark the 
opening of the Royal Opera House Season at Covent Garden, and it provided a 
tremendous contrast in atmosphere to Gounod’s Romeo and Fuliet, which was broad- 
cast from the London Studio by a most capable company, Miss Miriam Licette 
being in particularly good voice on this occasion. One felt that the artists needed 
the stimulus of an audience, such as that which gave five minutes of almost hysterical 
applause at the end of the first act of Strauss’s opera. ‘The same thing applies to the 
studio performance of The Magic Flute. It is ungracious to criticize unfavourably 
the B.B.C.’s attempts to popularize opera, which must be meeting with a considerable 
measure of success, if the sale of the copies of the libretti is anything to go by. One 
hopes that the path of the British National Opera Company will be made easier, as 
the result of the public’s growing familiarity with the operas. 

The two most notable orchestral concerts were the birthday concert of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s works, when the composer conducted and Miss Beatrice Harrison played, and 
the Tschaikowsky concert, under the direction of Sir Landon Ronald, whose pioneer 
work on behalf of the composer made him well qualified to introduce to those who 
had not heard them previously, the “ Pathetic” Symphony and the Concerto in D 
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for Violin and Orchestra, in which the solo part was taken by Mr. Arthur Catterall. 
The Wireless Orchestra, conducted by Mr. John Ansell, gave a Saint-Saens pro- 
gramme which included the First Concerto for Violoncello, with Mr. W. H. Squire, 
and that excellent musical joke The Animals’ Carnival, in which the rightful inhabi- 
tants of the menagerie are joined for this occasion only, by Pianists, Fossils, Long- 
eared Personages, and Cuckoos, with very telling effect. This concert was worthy 
of the conductor, and one feels sure that there must be many who are grateful to Mr. 
Ansell and his colleagues for the high standard of performance they consistently main- 
tain. Mr. Eugene Goossens signalized his welcome return from America by conduct- 
ing Wagner’s rarely heard Love Feast of the Apostles, and Mr. Guy Warrack’s concert 
with the Aeolian Chamber Orchestra contained several light works, which were well 
worth reviving, while a further programme of light Spanish music showed that some 
of the contemporary composers of that country possess an agreeable gift of melody. 

On the lighter side, the performances by Mr. Albert Sandler’s Orchestra from the 
Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, have been a feature of Sunday evening programmes. The 
hall in which they play must be ideal for transmission, and the results obtained are so 
satisfactory that Mr. Sandler seems likely to attain the popularity of M. De Groot. 
One would like to hear more of the city of Birmingham Police Band, which has reached 
a very high standard under the direction of Mr. Richard Wassell. In particular, one 
remembers a rendering by them of Holst’s Suite in E flat. 

Among other features, the daily ten minutes, starting at a quarter past seven, has 
included the songs of Hugo Wolf, sung by Mr. Roger Clayson, and the piano music 
of the American composer, Macdowell, played by Miss Ethel Walker ; we have also 
been given an opportunity of renewing our acquaintance with the sonatas of Beethoven. 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly conducted from Cardiff one evening a recital of his own songs 
interspersed by anecdotes and advice by himself, which were in complete accord 
with the words and music of the songs. 

Prominent among light operas were “ Polly,’ which gave us an opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Frederick Ranalow as Morano-Macheath in the version of Mr. Gay’s 
opera arranged by Clifford Bax and Frederick Austin, and also in Midsummer Madness, 
Mr. Bax’s charming fantasy, for which Armstrong Gibbs wrote the music. A 
studio performance of The Arcadians, with Miss Florence Smithson in her old part, 
proved so popular, that it had to be repeated ; while The Sultan of Mochaa, relayed 
from the Manchester studio, must have brought back memories of old days to many 
of the older playgoers in that city, who visited the Princess’ Theatre, when the com- 
poser, Alfred Cellier, occupied the conductor’s chair. Mr. Robert Loraine’s studio 
revival of Rostand’s C'yrano de Bergerac gave us an example of the difficulty that has 
not been overcome satisfactorily yet, and which was noticeable also in Polly. I 


refer to the inaudibility of some of the characters, which seems to be the result of the © 


position they take up in relation to the microphone. It is obvious that there must be 
some difficulty in manoeuvring a large caste, so that each member of it shall be heard 


clearly during the progress of swift dramatic action. Mr. Loraine’s rendering of the 


part of Cyrano was as good as ever, and the effective incidental music was played for 
all it was worth, presumably by the Wireless Orchestra. 

Shakespeare’s Birthday was celebrated by a thoroughly satisfactory version of 
The Merchant of Venice, in which Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry was Portia. 

Mr. Matheson Lang’s rendering of The Wandering few showed up relentlessly the 
weaknesses of this melodrama, and R.U.R. lost much of its stage effectiveness as a 
dramatic reading. 

This month has seen the renewed activity of the concert parties, which seem to be 
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exceedingly well equipped this year with all the sentiment and heartiness necessary 
to carry then through the summer season. The producers of revue have not lagged 
behind, and after listening to a variety of specimens of their work, one is compelled 
to admit that revue does not seem well acclimatized to the microphone. One suspects 
that this is due, often enough, to lack of rehearsal. The frequent variety programmes 
are, on the whole more satisfactory than half-hearted attempts at revue, and listeners 
have had the opportunity of hearing some very accomplished people recently, including 
three excellent mimics, Miss Marie Dainton, Miss Ann Penn (a newcomer), and Mr. 
Nelson Keys, who made a tour of the studios. One was glad to see that the B.B.C. 
is willing to allow a laugh at its own expense. Mr.'Tommy Handley’s burlesque of 
the account of the Boat Race was sufficiently near to the original to be really funny. 

It is impossible to enumerate the talks on every conceivable subject, which have 
been broadcast during the month. Mr. Michael Sadleir occupied a pleasant quarter 
of an hour with a criticism of manners based on an old anecdote, while Major H.O. D. 
Segrave, fresh from his record-breaking feat in America, gave a thrilling account of 
what it feels like to drive a racing car at a speed of over two hundred miles an hour. 
In Round About Ferusalem, Mr. Sidney Dark gave an excellent example of the travel 
talk, which is informative, without being pontifical, and M. Marcel Boulestin in- 
vested his remarks on Wastage in the Kitchen with the dignity proper to a subject of 
national importance. Mr. le Breton Martin, who courageously attempted to lead the 
blushing yokel to the microphone, found that his prey was even more difficult to 
entice than the nightingale. Professor George Gordon’s talks on Companionable 
Books are commendably free from those academic vices which I mentioned in my 
last Chronicle. He has the knack of interesting not only the reader who is well acquain- 
ted with the book under discussion but also the person who does not know it. 

Various other public events of widely different kinds have been broadcast, including 
the launch of a liner, and the opening of the National Museum of Wales. Connoisseurs 
of oratory were privileged to hear the speeches that followed the annual dinner of 
the Royal Academy, and lovers of Community singing had the opportunity of listening 
to the crowds at Wembley Stadium before the match for the English Cup. Afterwards 
the commentators made the most of a dull game, in which the players made no attempt 
to supply thrills for those who were listening in to the match. 

The most interesting feature of the month for many was the return to St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, for the monthly service, of the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, who has done 
so much for the non-sectarian service, with the policy which he inaugurated when he 
was vicar there. He is one of the speakers whose voices seem to come through to 
the listeners with its qualities unimpaired, like the voices of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. There is something very sincere about the services broadcast 
from St. Martin’s which makes a contrast with some other and more mechanical 
devotional exercises one has heard elsewhere. 
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THE MOVIES 


EXIT SMILING. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The Capitol. 
RESURRECTION. Allied Artists. New Gallery Kinema. 

THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE. Sokal. Astoria Cinema. 
PRINCE ACHMED. Comenius (Germany). Film Society. 
THE EMDEN. Emelka. New Gallery Kinema. 

THE WRATH OF THE GODS. Ufa. Marble Arch Pavilion. 


VARIOUS FILMS: The Grip of the Wanderlust, The Temptress, So This is 
Paris, Bohemian Love, London. 


EATRICE LILLIE’S eagerly awaited first film was very surprising. Surprising 

because of the intricacy of the story, which only a movie-man could have 
thought worth her. It was also surprising for the ineptness of the cutting and for 
the lack of interest in setting, photography and grouping, but the greatest surprise of 
all was the confident way in which “ the great English comedy star ”’ took to the screen 
and triumphed over far more obstacles than the plot dictated. Her gestures were 
very little broadened, her expressions as subtle and her art as intimate as in revue, 
and she showed what she has only hinted at, her clown’s power to touch the heart 
while tickling the ribs. When one sees, moreover, what has recently happened to 
Maisie Gay in the way of lines, it is easier to put up with the inevitable absence of 
Miss Lillie’s voice. 

She is, in this film, a touring-company’s drudge who nourishes in her narrow 
bosom a desire to out-burn Bernhardt and to kindle love. Opportunity’s forelock, 
when she grasps it, always proves, pathetically, to be a switch which comes off in her 
hand. She accepts her shortcomings not as part of her but as part of her relations 
with a spurning world ; she bears no malice because she has always observed that 
other flowers than roses blush unseen, but as no one said so she hoped it might not 
be true. 

Cutting made Resurrection jerky ; it would any way have been a meagre affair 
without Dolores del Rio. The vampish name of this actress is against her, but she can 
act and not in what has become known as the film manner. Her face is malleable as 
well as beautiful, and the change from a village-girl to what the judge called “a 
public woman ” was not purely external ; it seemed the expression of an inward 
development. Actually, it was achieved by hiding the hair when she was innocent 
and the teeth when she was vicious, but these were only the means. The film as a 
whole meant well, though Mr. la Rocque seemed out of his depth as the Prince, and 
the direction was painstaking but uninspired. The march of the convicts was not 
realised at all. As I watched them stepping out briskly across Siberia, I longed for 
the methods of Metropolis, which is saying a good deal. Resurrection is mainly worth 
seeing on account of Dolores del Rio’s face when she rocks a baby she refuses to 
believe is dead. 

There was no attempt to make the photography an accompaniment as well as an 
accomplishment of the drama as was done in The Student of Prague. The chief actor 
in this remarkable German film was Conrad Veidt, who has a face that can withstand 
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the attention a screen-play forces on it. Settings and acting were good (the Countess 
Esterhazy is better with her eyes than with her mouth) and the story, for once, worth 
interest. 

A money-lender bargained to give a student money if he might take whatever he 
chose from his room. The student, glancing round his bare attic, smiled ; but the 
money-lender walked to the mirror and beckoned the young man’s reflection to follow. 
Henceforth, at any crisis, the student’s old, poor image confronted him. Once, he 
had to fight a duel. His word had been given not to harm, but the coach broke down, 
he was late and when he arrived, he found his image standing there, wiping a sword. 
“You were late,” it says,“‘so I took your place.” ; 

The student’s terror at being thus haunted increases. He flees, but he meets himself 
on the road. He fights, but the image cannot be hurt. The door of his house is opened 
to him by his self—always the old student-self. He finally returns to his old attic, 
forces the image back into the mirror and shoots at it. The glass breaks and it is 
gone, but the bullet is in the student’s own breast. 

From the moment when he flies down the road, the film rises appreciably near 
poetry. It becomes a tragedy of a man haunted by a former, sterner self. It might 
have been this all through, but what must have been timidity on the part of the 
the director prevented it: that it did become so towards the end was due to the 
acting of Conrad Veidt. The possibilities of the theme had not, till then, been 
plumbed : little but tricks had been done by trick photography. The magical money- 
lender was wisely kept in the background, but there was a lamentable flower-girl, 
in a musical-comedy laced bodice, of uncertain temper and mean ways. Lighting, 
designing and photography were excellent ; now and again, as in the students’ duelling 
and occasionally in the attic scenes, composition was too obvious and the source of 
light obscure, but the great majority of pictures were appropriate and beautiful. 
The scene of the music-party, which I have reproduced elsewhere, remains in my 
mind unclouded by a month’s movie-going. 

The Film Society ended its second season with a programme that atoned, whether 
intentionally or not, for the preceding one. Some scenes from The Glad Eye were 
a grateful warning, but the main picture was a silhouette film cut by Lotte Reiniger. 
Herr Zeller composed a score to which the film was fitted, and the director was Karl 
Koch. Prince Achmed combined several episodes from the Arabian nights, and the 
sharpness and delicacy of the black figures gave an exciting realisation of actual re- 
moteness and imaginative vividness. The figures were cut with great skill, worlds of 
difference (literally) being made visible between a fairy princess and a merely mortal 
one. At times the scenery seemed to have been perfunctorily designed and also, 
held as one was by the fantastically moving figures, one result of the length was that 
the Ogress tended to call to mind a certain cat .. .but it was a thrilling film and put 
such elaborations as The Thief of Bagdad in their place with a heaviness their own 
handling deserved. 0 

As previous war-films shown here have been Allied productions, it is amusing to 
see that the fairness of a German one should cause comment. The Emden is, in 
handling, a straight-forward record of the dashing cruiser. It relies for its effect on the 
reaction produced in a spectator’s mind by plain recording of events. These events 
avoid being monotonous in their necessary recurrence (the boarding of ships, giving 
of orders, etc.) by the angles from which the shots are taken and (though portions of 
the film looked older than others) by the photography. Some of the scenes in the last 
fight with the Sydney were extremely good and were made better by the manage- 
ment of the New Galleryjrealising that the limitation of the screen makes drum-rolling 
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a far more effective method of suggesting gun-fire than realistic ‘“ effects.” The 
Sydney appeared to have been the first ship to have come anywhere near the Emden, 
which diminished excitement, and owing to the impersonal nature of the film, there 
was no attempt to characterise Captain von Miiller. In theory this may seem a pity, 
but in practice I am sure it had its advantages, as Smollett’s sea-scenes have over the 
more consciously glamorous ones of Conrad. The women’s dresses seemed to belong 
to a period later than 1914, but the film struck me as sincere. 

I stood to see The Emden, but not even the most comfortable seat, with Elizabeth 
of Bohemia by my side to counteract, could make me endure again the heroine of 
Ufa’s latest film. The Wrath of the Gods is, in effect, a super-news gazette of winter 
sports allied to a Home Chat story. There is a slight difference in that in Home Chat 
heroines, beauty usually, I believe, replaces lack of intelligence. The ice-cathedral 
which appears after an hour or so, is quite good fun and the ski-ing and climbing 
scenes should appeal to anyone in any way keen on mountains. But as to poetry, 
Lillie can offer more and as to art, save in the purely subservient realm of the camera, 
there was none. The programme was reinforced by another full-length movie, The 
Temptress. Greta Garbo in this had even less chance to act than in Torrent. It will 
be a pity if she cultivates her exoticism ; for this reason her dresses need attention. 

I have found that one difficulty in reviewing weekly programmes for a monthly 
paper is that many films are long vanished by the time the issue is out ; another is 
that most readers of the LONDON Mercury live beyond the reach of premier presen- 
tations. In the following notes I have tried, therefore, to deal with films both lately 
trade-shown and recently released. 

The Grip of the Wanderlust seemed to have proved rather strangling. It was difficult 
to see the point of Michael Terry’s film, though the purpose of his expedition appeared 
to be to reduce North Australian country into a myriad miniature Melbournes : 
this may be good for the empire, but it is gloomy for its individuals. One of the cap- 
tions ran, ‘“‘ Men and cars were British—need more be said ?”’ This was a British 
film. Need more be said ? A Gaumont film, which the discourtesy of a theatre pre- 
vented my reviewing earlier, is So This is Paris, which is a farce and is amusing. This 
feat is due to Herr Lubitsch, who however is not popular in the trade, where he is 
considered ten years in advance. Out of a mediocre story he has made a brilliant 
entertainment, with excellent direction of the ball-scenes and of the cast. I should 
like to see him direct Beatrice Lillie. 

No more need be said of Bohemian Love, a Wardour film recently trade-shown, 
than that Nita Naldi is now so bad that she is not even funny. The British 
National picture of London makes a pathetic figure of Dorothy Gish, but in a different 


sense from that intended. Her dresses, which is as near as I dare venture to her appear- | 


ance, were commonplace, hideous, ineffective ; and I disliked her wig. In short, 


London makes it possible to understand why Betty Balfour was voted queen of the 


movies, 


ROBERT HERRING 
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POETRY 


GENESIS. AnImpression. By DorotHy WELLESLEY. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
THE DISPASSIONATE PILGRIM. By CotinD.B.E tis. Blackwell. 35. 6d. 


HOSE who read Lady Gerald Wellesley’s Lost Lane will remember that the most 

remarkable things in that volume were certain poems (about Moths, Flowers, 
Docks, etc) of the “catalogue” order in which was revealed both an unusual gift of 
masculine phrase and a proclivity for the panoramic outlook over time and over space, 
careful of the type but comparatively indifferent to the single life. Remarkable 
especially to-day, when the lyric, enshrining a moment of intense experience is the 
normal thing to write, though the new vistas opened up by science are challenging 
the imaginations of poets who have the strength to envisage them as their own cosmoses 
were envisaged by Milton and Wordsworth. Genesis is another, and a more ambitious 
poem in the same mode. It is rather fragmentary ; there are too many lines of printed 
stars, which indicate disjointed impressions, an inability to weld a complete and har- 
monious impression into a form roundly conceived and equally filled. But the large 
range is there, the “‘ large utterance,” the capacity to turn from private experiences 
and the spectacle of the contemporary world to the long avenues of time that investi- 
gation has unveiled and the magnified mystery of the human soul that has made so 
prolonged and difficult a pilgrimage. It took some audacity to prelude the poem with 
the extract from Genesis : 


And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. 


It took more still to attempt to amplify the passage in verse, a summary, as it were, 
of the early passages in Mr. Wells’s history of the world; but the preliminary was 
necessary as a setting for the first that we know of man: 


Man rose at last, ape-like with patient eyes ; 

Where, why and when 

Ambled he forth to build a bower of stones ? 

Old with earth’s history written on his bones : 

‘* There are the beasts, and here the homes of men.” 


Now the spade strips him, naked in the ray 

Of the sun he knew, bone-naked to the day ; 
Skull-dome above the holes, earth-filled, for eyes : 
An,ancient skeleton in glum surprise, 

Crouched in a cave, or huddled in the clay. 


Geology and archaeology provide the changing curtain against which moves this 
mystery of man, suddenly self-conscious, perpetually (yet how slowly !) inventing, 
at some moment first conscious of beauty, valued for its own sake and unrelated to 
his own physical needs and perils. 

That same brooding over the dim prehistory of man is the source also of the second 
poem, Shrines : 


The earth is strewn with graves, 
Embossed with mounds, the bones and chattels fill 
Barrows from Africa to Silbury Hill ; 
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From Hindustan to Aurignacian Caves ; 

To cemeteries upon a mountain chain 

Where no grass grows but where the condors glide ; 
Facing the Aztec plain ; 


To those long mounds where lie the long-ships yet, 
Preserved entire with rowers’ seats that slide, 

And sixteen oars a side 

Bound to the rowlocks with a knot of gut : 

The funeral chambers shine 

The hatchments hung above the water-line ... 


To where the King of Lydia in a tomb 
Half a league long, sits with his paramours 
And players in a ring : the wine and flour 
Turned into sediment, the copper comb 
To verdigris, her porphyry spool 

Beside his shirt of wool. 

So lies mankind, with feet and eyes that face 
Towards the west : a happy hunting-place ; 
Towards the fabulous garden in the south, 
Alert for the ferry, coin within the mouth ; 
Towards his resurrection in the east, 
Facing his heaven, with a favourite beast. 


Facing towards faith and beauty, he knows not why 


The dry facts of archaeology are brought to life throughout this poem ; some passages 
of which reach a high level of impassioned speech. It remains for the author to organise 
her observations and reflections more thoroughly ; and it is likely that a regularly 
stanzaic form (for which there are indications that she has a gift) would assist her to do 
this. Perhaps, also, she might conveniently narrow the scope of her surveys ; or, 
rather, attempt to show the general through the particular, rather than to give, in 
snapshots, a conspectus of all human history. But the aim and the ambition command 
the deepest respect. 

Mr. Colin Ellis’s book is a delightful little volume in a mode now unfashionable. 
His title suggests the tone of his whimsical scrutiny of life, which is well sustained 
though sometimes uninterrupted by an outbreak of undergraduate high spirits. 
Humour, demurely outrageous, is allied with the elegance of one who inherits from 
Prior and the Anthology. He has made a neat job of his book as Mr. Beerbohm makes 
a neat job of astory : even his prefatory quotation from Ecclesiastes has a subcutaneous _ 
joke in it : the absence of the index one even suspects to be by way of a sidelong — 
admission that the book is very small. The volume opens with a four line epigram, 
alone on a wide wide page. Neat verses on salmon-fishing follow, and then some — 
characteristic verses called The Laodicean and beginning : 


For people neither cold nor hot 
There is a special condemnation— 
But am I to believe or not, 

In every word of Revelation ? 


A similar philosophy is expressed in some later stanzas : 


I see no reasonable doubt 
That life, upon the whole is hollow ; 
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We seldom have our fun without 
An aching heart or head to follow, 

Yet, speaking broadly, I opine 

That love is worth it : so is Wine. 


Of a number of poems specifically referring to theology and ecclesiasticism the most 
polished is a survey of gods beginning : 
In Athens, when the poets sowed 
Their theological wild oats, 
They paid such tribute as was owed 
By men like Gods to Gods like goats. 


In a poem called Orthodoxy he is less restrained than is his wont, and breaks into 
choruses like : 


Then it’s hey ! for the life that isn’t long ! 
And it’s ho ! for the body that must rot ! 

And it’s hey ! nonny, nonny for the furnace blazing bonny 
And the Devil getting Hell red hot ! 


The New Vicar of Bray is a very ingenious adaptation to modern circumstances. It 
opens with : 


In Queen Victoria’s early days, 
When Grandpapa was vicar, 

The squire was worldly in his ways 
And far too fond of liquor. 

My grandshire laboured to exhort 
This influential sinner, 

As to and fro they passed the port 
On Sunday after dinner. 


The succeeding stages are well indicated and we conclude with : 

The public house is now the place 
To get to know the menin, 

And if the King is in disgrace 
Then I shall shout for Lenin ! 

And though my feelings they may shock, 
By murder, theft and arson, 

The parson still shall keep his flock 
While they will keep the parson. 


An Elegy On a Limited Liability Company in Voluntary Liquidation proceeds 
gravely to a full close ; there are some extremely well-shaped epigrams ; there are 
some delicate little sentimental poems of which The Well Beloved is near perfection. 
In his epilogue Mr. Ellis wistfully laments : 

Stanzas that have seemed at night 
Poems none but I could write, 
In the morning proved indeed 
Verses none but I could read. 


Diffidence so delightfully expressed cannot be regretted ; and the sooner Mr. Ellis 
publishes some more of it the better at least one reader will be pleased. 


Jalers; 
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FL EGP EON 


AN INDIAN DAY. By Epwarp THompson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

ALLAN AND THE ICE-GODS. By Rier Haccarp. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. By Vircinia Wootr. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
AN ALE-HOUSE GUEST. By Joan Younc. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


R. THOMPSON’S excellent book is described, at any rate by his publishers, 

as being rather queerly a counterblast to E. M. Forster’s Passage to India. 1 
cannot imagine what is meant by this : one might as well call any novel of English life 
a counterblast to Pride and Prejudice. By a coincidence, anyone who takes the trouble 
to read this page can find on another, without much further trouble, a description of 
Mr. Forster’s book. I need not therefore take up much space in attempting to demon- 
strate that the two have quite different purposes. But this much at least is to be 
said, that Mr. Forster did not try to tell us anything about the government of India : 
in spite of certain surface appearances his intention was quite different. Dr. Thompson, 
I think, does : he is anxious at least to make us understand the complexity of the 
problem, even if he is wisely reluctant to offer a cut-and-dried solution. And where- 
ever the two novelists meet on the same plane, they seem to me, at any rate, to say 
much the same things about India and the Indians. 

Dr. Thompson has, of course, definite political views and interests of his own. 
He has maintained with courage, pertinacity and knowledge, if not with complete 
success, that much of our difficulty in India is due to memories of our behaviour in 
the mutiny. He devotes some space here to a glancing discussion of the Punjab 
Government and the Amritsar affair. But his main purpose is, as far as possible, to 
show all sorts of people in all sorts of circumstances. His main character, if there is 
one, is Vincent Hamar, a judge who loses favour with his countrymen for acquitting 
the accused in one sedition trial and with the Indians for convicting them in another. 
He is the Englishman with no imagination but with an inflexible determination to do 
his job properly. Perhaps the most attractive character is Juyananda Sadhu, once 
in the I.C.S. but gone from thence under a cloud, connected with accounts for travel- 
ling expenses, next a political leader in the anti-Partition agitation, lastly a hermit and 
a saint. In him Dr. Thompson comes closest, not indeed to making us understand 
the Indian character but to making us realise how far we are from doing so. Between 


these two extremes, there are missionaries, other Civil Servants both English and 


Indian, soldiers, tourists and various women. Incidentally, I have the impression that 


Dr. Thompson has here and there excised passages from his original narrative with 
some severity. 


As a novel, the book suffers from being either too much, or not exclusively enough, . 


aseries of illustrations. The focus of interest for the reader and, I think, for the author, — 


undoubtedly lies in the pictures of land and people. But in front of these pictures 
there obtrudes from time to time, and too often and too much, a love-affair between 
Vincent Hamar and Hilda Mainwaring, which is well enough done in its way, but has 
no connection with anything else in the story. Hamar’s character is not to any appre- 
ciable extent developed or revealed by his love for Hilda : our interest in him depends 
on his conduct in the two trials and on his attitude towards English and natives between 
the two. But it would not be fair to classify the book as being at its best no more than 
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a series of illustrative examples. Dr. Thompson has humour, irony and a love of 
beauty. His sketches of the country are sometimes extraordinarily fresh and vivid. 
Thus, for a random example : 

She could never explain the peace these deserts gave her. She knew they were not 
beautiful, by any canon that her own people accepted. There were few stately trees, no 
pastures of bright flowers ; only the dry, motionless thorns, the sals and the mangoes. 
There were few brilliant birds, or quick, vivacious lives in the undergrowth—she had 
seen more snakes on a Cornish moor. There were only the flashing circles of a green 
bee-eater in flight, an occasional strutting hoopoe, or a flock of parrots in an incredible 
hurry overhead. Lizards would lift suspicious eyes, and puff out the loose folds of their 
necks ; or, very, very occasionally, the thorn would rustle with the shuffle of a long, 
ropy dhaman-snake. Dimness would gather, and a wonderful whiteness in the west, an 
astounding calm of crystal clearness. The sun would deepen suddenly to a glowing, 
orange ball, hanging above the mist made by the cart that had passed twenty minutes 
ago ; the dust would be transfigured, while the silence grew to a more perfect stillness, 
as though the jungle paused to watch. The burning globe sank, and far off could be 
heard the cries of children at play ; their shouts died down, a curtain dropped on the 
world, the jackals began to slink past. 

This novel, with all its irregularities and imperfections, is valuable, not only as a 
corrective to so much that has been written about India, but also for its own sake. 

Sir Rider Haggard left, I believe, two books behind him to be published pos- 
thumously. Here is one of them—another adventure of Allan Quatermain. By this 
time the essential improbability of the whole of that multifarious saga is such that one 
more romance can add nothing to it. When Allan wrote the story of his first adven- 
ture in King Solomon’s Mines and of his last in the book that bears his name, there was 
nothing further from his creator’s mind than even a suspicion that he had had any 
noteworthy adventures before the first or between the two. The subsequent additions 
have been shoehorned in in a rather unscrupulous way, and I doubt whether their 
chronology would bear very close examination. Certainly there is no possible explana- 
tion of the absence of any reference to them in either of the two original chronicles. 
The truth is that Haggard invented a character who grew on him and with whom he 
could not bear to part. The device used in the present book (it has been used in an 
earlier) is perhaps less of an affront to the reader’s intelligence than most : it shows 
Allan, under the influence of a strange drug, carried back to a past life at the end of 
the Ice Age. Now he is a chief (by right of victory in single combat), named Wi, and 
he still has a misshaped, faithful and sharp-tongued servant, known in other epochs 
as the Hottentot Hans but now as Pag. Wi, it need hardly be said, was in advance of 
his times. It would, in fact, be practically impossible to write a story about pre- 
historic man without a character conspicuously in advance of his times: that is why 
our fiction always gives us a misleading idea of prehistoric times, since at a distance 
of several millenniums no man could possibly look conspicuously in advance of his 
times. But the book is genuine Haggard, not in the first rank of his stories but taking 
an honourable place in the second rank. It is characteristic enough to remind one of 
those that have gone before and to make one very sorry that there is only one more to 
come. 

What served Haggard for a sentence, Mrs. Woolf will use to make a volume and 
what he might have used for a volume she will dismiss in a few parenthetical sentences. 
This juxtaposition of dissimilar authors is not a piece of caprice. They ask to be com- 
pared. Both seem to make life appear more marvellous than most of us in fact find it, 
he by inventing physical adventures that do not happen to most of us in ordinary life, 
she by finding spiritual adventures in ordinary life that most of us do not find there. 
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The difficulty is that Mrs. Woolf’s special sort of unreality has a dishonest air of 
realism. For normal people do not think or observe as she would have them seem to : 


“ Tell me now...” he said. So they argued about politics, and Lily looked at the 
leaf on the table-cloth ; and Mrs. Ramsey, leaving the argument entirely in the hands of 
the two men, wondered why she was so bored by this talk, and wished, looking at her 
husband at the other end of the table, that he would say something. One word, she said 
to herself. For if he said a thing, it would make all the difference. He went to the heart 
of things. He cared about the fishermen and their wages. He could not sleep for thinking 
of them. It was altogether different when he spoke ; one did not feel then, pray heaven 
you don’t see how little I care, because one did care. Then, realising that it was because 
she admired him so much that she was waiting for him to speak, she felt as if somebody 
had been praising her husband to her and their marriage, and she glowed all over without 
realising that it was she herself who had praised him. She looked at him thinking to 
find this shown in his face ; he would be looking magnificent . . . But not in the least ! 
He was screwing his face up, he was scowling and flushing with anger. What on earth 
was it about ? she wondered. What could be the matter ? 


There are several brilliancies here, but this minute breaking-up of the psychological 
processes, when it is persevered in for more than three hundred pages, ends by con- 
veying nothing. The heroes of Mr. Wells’s New Accelerator lived, after taking the drug, 
at such a rate that the music of the Folkestone band sounded to them like a series of 
disconnected grunts and wheezes. “‘ Analysed sound !”’ cried one of them, after a 
time, and very interesting it was, but neither of them while in that condition would 
have been very helpful as a musical critic. So Mrs. Woolf’s method of analysing life, 
interesting as it is, prevents her from portraying it in a manner helpful in any way to 
those who live it. 

Miss Joan Young has written a book so nearly good that someone should have 
dissuaded her from allowing it to be published before it was a little better. The opening 
is an admirable sketch of the life of women towards the end of the war—temperate, 
moving, convincing. The rest is a more ambitious attempt than the author’s powers 
have been equal to. It is all suggestions and hints, nothing made quite solid, leaving 
me with a feeling that Miss Young’s sense of character is greater at present than her 
capacity for understanding it. I would remark too that it is generally a pity to take 
a title from a quotation. The title sounds so well, and the author’s attempts to make 
the book correspond to it generally lead to confusion. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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EARLY TUDOR DRAMA. Medwall, the Rastells, Heywood and the More 
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THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES. Vol. VI., 1925. Edited for 
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EW readers, I am afraid, will be attracted by the title of Miss Butler’s book. Who 

knows anything about the Saint-Simonian religion, and who cares about its 
fortunes in Germany ? And yet it isa book very much worth reading. It is exceedingly 
readable, and it deals with a subject which, in spite of its unfamiliarity to the majority 
of readers, occupies quite a central place in the intellectual history of the nineteenth 
century. The Count de Saint-Simon himself, who died in 1825, was one of the most 
fruitful and stimulating of modern minds. It is astounding to realise how many of the 
characteristically nineteenth-century developments go back to him as to their source— 
Positivism among others, and Socialism. He was a practical thinker and by no means 
a dreamer. But one of the practical things he realised was that since Europe had 
rejected Christianity, it could not go on for ever in an absolutely unreligious, merely 
critical, state of mind, and that in order that a new, stable and creative “ organic ”’ 
age might dawn, it was necessary to find a new religion. Speculating on the nature of 
this religion, he decided that it must be conceived in the interests of ‘‘ the most 
numerous and poorest class,”’ and that it must comprise the ‘‘ emancipation of the 
flesh ” from the ascetic rule of Old Christianity. It was to be the New Christianity. 
Soon after his death, some of his disciples with Enfantin at their head, actually 
founded a new Church and began the propaganda and the organisation of the new 
Religion. The history of this Church, which is certainly one of the most astounding 
episodes in the history of modern Europe, and which verges all the time on the most 
incredibly grotesque, is told by Miss Butler in the first chapter of her book with zest 
and with a keen sense of humour. But the most astonishing thing in the whole busi- 
ness is that it was by no means a mock-solemn thing, as one is sometimes inclined to 
think, but quite serious and significant : all the more powerful brains of the continent 
came more or less under its influence. And, still more queer, when Enfantin finally 
lost faith in the coming of the Mother who was to be his ideal mate and help him to 
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transfigure the world, he turned to purely practical affairs—first, rather unsuccess- 
fully, to the building of the Suez Canal, and after that, in a perfectly businesslike 
spirit, to the amalgamation of several French railway companies into the great P.L.M. 
which is still flourishing. There was in him a quite American combination of grotes- 
quely concrete crankiness with very serious businesslike capacities. The bulk of 
Miss Butler’s book is occupied, however, not with Saint-Simon and Enfantin, but with 
their German followers, few of whom remained followers very long. ‘The most 
interesting of them is, of course, Heine. The others are rather minor men, and the 
extraordinarily fascinating personality of Prince Pickler Miiskau, one of the most 
subtly picturesque figures of the century, appears only in the background. These 
chapters, however, are very important for the understanding of modern Germany, 
and of the mental mechanism of nineteenth-century man in general. But the first 
fifty pages of the book are a delight and should not be missed. 

Mr. Routh’s book is both interesting and disappointing. It is planned on a very 
vast scale, far vaster than that of Prof. Chadwick’s The Heroic Age, of which it is to 
a certain degree a continuation. Mr. Routh tries to trace the evolution of the hero, 
and with him of heroic poetry from the Jad, through the Odyssey, and Hesiod, to 
the Aeneid, and thence to the Teutonic epics, the Chansons de Gestes, and finally to 
Dante. He includes in his survey much that is not within the usual ken of the student 
of epic poetry. In particular, he gives much room to man’s idea of the other world. 
One of the functions of the epic Hero is, in his view, to penetrate beyond the veil of 
death, and probe the mysteries of the future fate of the soul. So the Divine Comedy 
is represented as the direct continuation of Ulysses’s and Aeneas’s visits to hell, as 
well as of the Vision of St. Paul and of the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Dante is not only 
an epic poet, but an epic Hero, the true successor of Ulysses and Aeneas. “ In the 
person of Dante,” he says, “‘ medieval civilization again reached the epic ideal of 
human sufficiency through divine Power—the conquest of fear and the satisfaction 
of man’s highest impulses.” But, he adds, “ It was for the last time.” Is it quite 
certain? Does it not appear so only because Mr. Routh has stopped his survey there 
and not continued it further ? It would be interesting to carry it on. For if it is pos- 
sible to regard Dante’s relation to Beatrice as essentially of the same type as Achilles’s 
and Ulysses’s to Pallas Athene, would it not be possible to extend similar interpre-— 
ations to Blake, Swedenborg or Shelley ? It does not appear that by giving the epic 
ideal so wide an interpretation, Mr. Routh has achieved any great advance in clarity 
and lucidity. His attempt to relate it to the whole religious history of western man- 
kind from Homer to Dante is fruitful. But the work, it would seem, still remains to 
be done. Mr. Routh’s exposition is not easy to follow. The accumulation of detail 
and a certain vagueness of expression make it difficult reading. ‘The best part of the 
book is the beginning—the chapters on the Jiad. Here Mr. Routh has, it must be 
admitted, said some of the very best things on the Homeric spirit, on its materialism 
and its egoism, on the greatness and nobility of this egoism, as the greatest assertion 
of human dignity, on the essentially irreligious spirit of the Homeric age and on the — 
““ Homeric melancholy.” Self-sufficiency of man, glory in his power, in his achieve- | 
ment and his possessions, intense enjoyment of life and an attitude to death as to 
a thing unmitigatedly horrid but inevitable, such is the spirit of the Iliad. 

Mr. Routh sometimes makes too great claims on his reader’s emotion. Thus, for 
instance (Vol. II., p. 147), to prove the growing scepticism of the Middle Ages, he 
quotes the following text : ‘‘ Wel filliche heo castem heom a-wei: ase pei heo nouzt 
wurth nere.” Few readers will be able to judge for themselves how far this is cogent, 
and not all, I am afraid, will even at once recognise the quotation as plain English. 
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In the first volume Mr. Routh tries to spell his Greek names in as Greek a manner as 
possible but without consistency. He has Thoukydides and Aigisthous but Plato and 
Hesiod, and the Queen of Troy is once Hecuba and once Hekabe. This rather 
spoils the impression. 

Palgrave, says Mr. Brimley Johnson in his preface to The Passionate Pilgrim, ‘‘ was 
a poet, above all a lover of poetry, who made poems of life.”” That he was a genuine 
lover of poetry The Golden Treasury is there to prove, but that he was a poet, or that 
he made poems of life, is open to doubt. He was a cultured mid-Victorian, who was 
deeply imbued with a definite kind of poetry, and who idealized his experience in 
terms of such poetry. In telling the uneventful and unintense story of his first and 
undivided love, he must needs give the English girl he loved the name of Désirée, 
and lay the scene of the story in a poetically conventionalized Tuscany. ‘The book is 
certainly not poetry in any sense of the word, but it is all round and about poetry, and 
from beginning to end saturated with quotation and allusion to poetical literature. 
Its “ poetical diction,” which is quite as artificial as that of the eighteenth century, is 
remarkably successful in avoiding every suspicion of directness or spontaneity. It 
is typical of the effect on a sensitive ‘‘ poetical,” yet essentially tame and uncreative, 
mind of the attitude to poetry held by Keats and by a nineteenth-centuryfied Dante. 
The way Palgrave reflects it almost touches on parody, but in essence it is the attitude 
of the vast majority of poetry-loving English people of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and still forms the background of the English attitude to poetry. 

The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye makes a refreshing contrast to The Passionate 
Pilgrim ; its verse is as honestly pedestrian as Palgrave’s prose is derivatively poetical. 
It belongs to the province of the general rather than to that of the literary historian. 
It is a pity that the practice of writing on problems of current policy in verse has 
fallen into disuse. One would like to see Mr. Keynes, for instance, discussing the 
perils of a return to the gold standard in heroic couplets, or Mr. Garvin the necessity 
of a naval base at Singapore in rhyme royal, and whatever the critics may think, I 
have no doubt that their verse would be better reading than by far the greater part 
of contemporary poetry. 

Dr. Reed’s researches into the earliest stages of English Renaissance drama con- 

nected with the circle of Sir Thomas More and with his brother-in-law, John Rastell, 
deal with a period whose productions have a very great historical interest, but little 
intrinsic literary charm. 
. The Year’s Studies in English, now in their sixth year, continue to be an invaluable 
and reliable guide over the whole field of English studies. 1925 seems to have been 
a particularly productive year. Among the books mentioned, the most notable is 
probably Mr. I. A. Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism. 'The writers of the 
book have gone far and wide in their survey, and among the books reviewed is a 
notable study on Carlyle in Swedish, by Knut Hagberg, while it appears that in 
Germany Kingsley is one “‘ of the most keenly discussed personalities ”’ in English 
literature. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. TRACT No. 24. Notes on Related Clauses, 
by Otro JESPERSEN; American Slang, by FRED NEWTON SCOTT; etc. 
TRACT No. 25. Onsome Disputed Points of Grammar, by OTTO JESPERSEN. 
Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. each. 


POMONA, OR THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH. By Basi, DE SELINCOURT. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


LARS PORSENA, OR THE FUTURE OF SWEARING AND IMPROPER 
LANGUAGE. By Ropert Graves. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
By A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


CORNISH NAMES. By T. F.G. Dexter. Longman. 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION WITH AMERICAN 
VARIANTS. (In phonetic transcription). By H. S. Patmer, J. V. Martin 
and F. G. BLANDFoRD. Heffer. 5s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS AND ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By 
RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH. Dent (Everyman Library). 2s. 


NYONE who tries to teach English to educated foreigners is constantly asked, 

“* When should we use the relative that rather than who or which?” The answer 
of the honest teacher is, “‘ I really don’t know,” an evasion no longer excusable, now 
that Professor Jespersen has handled the problem with his usual insight into linguistic 
processes. As a foreigner, he is naturally interested in explaining what to natives is 
a matter of instinct, for bad as most present-day writing is, the who, which or that 
complex is not a serious factor in its badness. It is interesting to know that Dr. 
Johnson regarded the omission of the relatives (e.g., “‘ the book I am reading ”’) as 
a ‘“ colloquial barbarism,” that Macaulay so far agreed with Johnson as to omit only 
two relatives in the whole of his History, and that Tennyson carefully avoided the 
cacophonous which, even where ordinary usage would require it : 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 

Our wood that is dearer than all. 


Professor Scott’s short glossary of American slang is compiled “ for British readers 7 


who are struggling with the works of Sinclair Lewis and similar contributions to 
American literature.” To some of the items the editor of the Tracts has added his 
comments, e.g., blurb is an “‘ admirable word, indispensable.’’ A cursory glance at 
the glossary reveals the fact that most of the words and phrases included are now 


familiar English. How could it be otherwise, seeing that the American film is the _ 


only intellectual resource of go per cent. of our population ? One note, taken from the 
American Mercury (May 1926), asserts that the bootlegger was a familiar benefactor 
in Kentucky fifty years ago. His present popularity is an example of the local 
becoming national. Sir Frederick Pollock has something to say about Sir Richard 
Paget’s predilection for the “ voiced” sounds, and another correspondent 
enquires on a post-card : 

Haz id ever oggurred to Zir Ridgard Baged how very diring it would be do have 


nodhing bud voized zoundz in dhe zbogen language? Dry id! I mean, of gourze, 
diring do dhe vogal abbaraduz. 


- 
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Tract 25 is entirely occupied by two of Professor Jespersen’s investigations, the 
first a short note on the construction “‘ that long nose of his,”’ the second a very long 
one on the type of sentence represented by “‘ I insist upon Miss Sharp (? or Sharp’s) 
appearing.” The Professor here breaks a lance with Mr. Fowler, who has dealt with 
the same question under the heading “‘ fused participle.”” A very curious illustration 
is quoted from the account of David Copperfield’s first marriage, which contains 
twenty-three assorted examples of the construction in one paragraph. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that l’un ou l’autre se dit, ou se disent. 

The To-day and To-Morrow series goes merrily on, and no wonder, for there are 
worse speculations than purveying at 2s. 6d. booklets containing ninety-four tiny pages 
of widely-spaced print. I cannot say that Mr. de Sélincourt’s essay has left me with any 
clear idea of what, in his opinion, is the Future of English. He points out the obvious 
fact that “‘ our literature shows symptoms of fatigue.’’ He realizes that “‘ societies to 
study and protect a language, however admirably inspired, have an ominous, clas- 
sicizing trend ” and that “ the less we think about our language, the likelier we are to 
retain the qualities which have made it what it is,” but he does not draw the con- 
clusion, which seems to some observers of language inevitable, that the English of the 
Future will be a machine-made jargon, without character and without distinction, 
its drabness irradiated only by successive consignments of the newest American slang. 
“The best English always has a bloom on it,” says Mr. de Sélincourt. There will 
not be much bloom on the ultimate standardized product. 

Two things have spoilt my enjoyment of Mr. Graves’s cleverly-named treatise on 
Swearing, etc. One is that it has been submitted to the censorship of a legal authority, 
who has blue-pencilled anything that seemed likely to bring it ‘‘ within the Act,” 
the second is his attempt to perpetuate the etymological wheeze that our national, nay 
imperial, expletive, which Samuel Butler once heard two New Zealand shepherds use 
seventy times in ten minutes’ conversation, “‘ does not mean more than‘ by our 
Lady’’’. Still, Mr. Graves does not go so far as another authority, who proclaims that 
the same word, accompanied by “hell,” is ‘a corruption”’ of “‘ By Our Lady, Hail ! ” 
Mr. Graves treats his subject in connection with taboo. 'The oath breaks the religious 
or tribal taboo, while foul language breaks what he calls the “‘ lavatory ”’ taboo. As 
taboos have practically vanished, both varieties of speech tend to lose the attraction 
that is associated with daring. Modern swearing, especially, lacks conviction and is 
hardly even decorative. No one now would seriously employ the equivalent of “‘ Le 
grand diable lui rompe le col et les deux jambes !”’, “‘ Le diable Pemporte, corps et dme, 
tripes et boyaux !”’ or other such expressions which Palsgrave thought essential to the 
education of a Tudor princess. Mr. Graves hardly stresses sufficiently that fact, that, 
really good swearing was essentially aristocratic. Hotspur reproached his lady with 
swearing like a comfit-maker’s wife, instead of rapping out a good mouth-filling oath, 
and, in the eighteenth century, which Mr. Graves regards as the golden age of 
swearing, Swift noted that 


a footman may swear, but he cannot swear like a lord. He can swear as often, but can 
he swear with equal delicacy, propriety and judgment ? 


The latest volume issued by the Place-Name Society maintains the high standard 
set by the Place-Names of Buckinghamshire. 'The region in question, which is 
practically the basin of the Ouse, is traversed by four of the great ‘‘ Roman Roads,” 
Akeman Street, Ermine Street, the Icknield Way and Watling Street. These names are 
discussed in the opening pages, which are perhaps the most interesting in the volume. 
One example of the light which these toponymical studies shed on history is furnished 
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by the name Earith (Hunts). This is of identical origin with Erith (Kent) and probably 
means muddy landing-place (hythe). As the element ear is found in no literary 
records, the inference is that it may belong to archaic Anglo-Saxon and thus point to 
a settlement as early as the Kentish Erith, which is probably fifth century. The 
two counties have a few feudal names, such as Aspley Guise, Higham Gobion, 
Offord Cluny, etc., but, on the whole are noticeably deficient in those musical 
combinations which make a list of Dorset villages sound like a medieval chime. 

When the time comes for the Place-Name Society to tackle Cornwall, Mr. Dexter’s 
preliminary spade-work will be of service. There is a fair amount of information 
in existence, but it is often out of date and much of it is scrappy and scattered. So 
it is a great convenience to have Mr. Dexter’s summary, along with his preliminary 
** just sufficient Cornish grammar for the interpretation of Cornish names.” Despite 
his brevity, the author manages to give, in most of the more difficult cases, records of 
those medieval forms without which place-name study becomes a snare and a delusion. 
Mr. Dexter’s concision and clearness of statement provoke the suspicion that he is 
an experienced teacher. He has written a fascinating little book, for dull would he 
be of soul who could pass by such names as Boskenna, Carminow, Gwendreath, 
Morwenstow, Rosemullion and ‘Tintagel. 

Mr. Palmer, who is linguistic adviser to the Japanese Ministry of Education, has 
compiled this Dictionary of English Pronunciation with the assistance, for American 
pronunciation, of Mr. Martin. It has been seen through the press by Mr. Blandford. 
It should be of service to foreign students of English, at least to those who have 
enough ability and energy to acquire the preliminary knowledge of “ narrow ”’ 
phonetics. The Dictionary includes some g,ooo words, selected from “ the sort of 
English which constitutes 95 to 100 per cent. of the great majority of English as used 
in connected speech or texts.” 

No one ever did so much to arouse an intelligent interest in word-history as 
Archbishop Trench. His two little books, published in 1851 and 1855, may be 
truthfully described as epoch-making. After his death revised editions were regularly 
prepared by the late A. L. Mayhew. My own copy of The Study of Words (1910) is 
the 29th edition. I do not know what are the editions now reprinted in the Everyman 
Library, but they are quite out of date, and one must regret the publication in an 
unamended form of work which, admirable in its own time, is now so antiquated 
that every chapter requires considerable modification or correction. It is true that 
Mr. George Sampson’s preface is of the nature of a general caveat against accepting 
all the contents of the two books as gospel, but how is the uncritical reader to separate 
the wheat from the chaff ? The bottom of the world will not drop out because a few 
innocent souls acquire from these reprints the erroneous belief that bigot means a mous- 


tachioed Spaniard, that rossignol is an attempt at imitating the nightingale’s note, that _ 


a husband is a “‘ houseband”’ and that country-dance is a “ corruption ” of French 
contredanse, etc., etc. ; but, after all, many people go to books for information, and in 


linguistic matters they have the right to expect that information to represent the — 


present state of knowledge. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY 
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R. J. H. CLAPHAM’S Economic History of Modern Britainin the Early Railway 

Age is in every sense a monumental book. It is a noble monument not only to 
its author’s learning but also to his desire and capacity for honesty and clarity and to 
his sense of proportion, especially to his continual remembrance that in all history, 
even economic, it is the spiritual which matters, the relations between the human 
mind and the satisfaction of man’s bodily desires. It is on a monumental scale, some- 
thing over two hundred thousand words for the thirty years between 1820 and 1850. 
Even so it is, of course, not exhaustive : there must be, I suppose, a good many relevant 
economic facts which are known, and certainly a great many which historians would 
like to know, and which do not appear here. But the limit of scale may well be held 
to have been reached, and the difficulty was not at all to find enough trees but to 
include as many as possible, to give a specific character to each, and to arrange them 
so that an intelligent spectator might reasonably hope to get some notion of the wood. 
Dr. Clapham indeed somewhat austerely refrains from imposing, almost from im- 
parting, his view of the shape of the wood and of the merits of those who planted here 
and cut down there, polled this tree and nursed that one. He is not lavish with 
generalisation, or with direct reference of the economic process to the cosmic purpose. 
But if his details are not sophisticated or twisted to indicate a desired tendency, still 
less are they picked out at the hazard of partial information or inserted at the whim of 
accidental association. They are selected and organised by a mind in possession of all 
when dealing with each, and in such a way that a competent reader can get a better 
knowledge of economic Britain in the early railway age from this one book than from 
any other, or from any other dozen : and if the reader must make most of the generali- 
sations for himself, he is not left wholly without guidance. 

‘T have heard it said that the book has a page for every fortnight : I have not verified 
the calculation, but its basis is fallacious. Every historian who ever wrote found the 
difficulty that he could not trust his readers to know what he was beginning from. 
For such distrust Dr. Clapham is better justified than most. More than half of this 
first volume (for it is to be followed by two others bringing the story down to 1914) 
is therefore devoted not to the narrative of his period but to an analysis of the state of 
things at the beginning of it, under such headings as “‘ The Face of the Country,” 
population, communications, agrarian, industrial, commercial and financial organi- 
sation, and the economic activity of the state. General readers may find some difficulty 
in getting through the whole book, but such as have no insuperable objection to all 
economic history should find none in enjoying the first half at any rate : especially 
entertaining are the first hundred pages, describing what the country looked like, how 
it was peopled, and what were the opportunities for locomotion. 

Economic history has the advantage over most other kinds that much of it is re- 
ducible to exactitude, is capable of being expressed in figures if only the figures can 
be arrived at. Of this advantage Dr. Clapham has made better use than any one 
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before him, sometimes with figures now first exploited by himself, sometimes with 
such as have hitherto got no further than monographs unnoticed by all but specialists 
and hardly related to other information. Most instructive to the ordinary reader, 
though perhaps least novel to the expert, will be the analysis of the population with 
which Victorian Britain began : how its recent increase was due not to a birth-rate 
stimulated by the economic ignorance of the Berkshire justices or by the ogreish 
appetite of cotton lords for child labour, but to a death-rate diminished by rising 
habits of life and improving medical knowledge : how the excess of Highland popu- 
lation was moving south and, on a much larger scale, the Irish excess was moving 
east, an excess that was enormous because Ireland was almost immune from famine 
for a century before 1846. 

We have been so accustomed to seeing the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution pushed further and further back, that it is useful to be reminded how late 
anything like the full development of it must be put, so that, for instance, “cotton was 
the single industry into which industrial revolution had cut really deep” by the ’twen- 
ties and so that in the ’thirties there were still as many miners as tailors : never was 
there a revolution that took so long. 

Or wasn’t there ? When was the revolution complete by which law in English 
minds became positive and Parliament sovereign ? 1689 has been a convenient ter- 
minus, with the apparent eighteenth-century exceptions treated as vestigial remnants 
of no vitality : but here we find as late as 1801 the Richmond justices of the peace 
refusing to convict an inspector on the ground that “‘ the Act of Parliament was 
arbitrary and not fit to be put into execution.” 

Not less striking than the continuity, and indeed the similarity, of Britain’s economic 
development in the middle of the nineteenth century with that development a century 
earlier, and even three or four centuries earlier, is the rapidity and variety of the change 
that has happened since : chief change of all, in George IV’s days “‘ at least nineteen- 
twentieths of the essential foodstuffs of all sorts were home grown.” There is a 
reminder too that the salaried inspector, who is generally regarded as so characteris- 
tically modern a figure, is descended directly from the searchers and sealers under the. 
eighteenth-century statutes regulating textile manufactures, and his pedigree might 
have been carried back further still. And yet in some respects the change has been 
slight : ‘ Most thinking people . . . believed themselves to be ill-governed, and held 
that government showed special incompetence on the economic side.”’ 

It should be remarked that Dr. Clapham’s use of statistics and blue-books has not 
blinded him to the value of other sources, the accounts of foreign visitors, novels, 
poems, the Lady’s Keepsake and Maternal Monitor: how does this last come home to 
our neo-Georgian bosoms ! ‘‘ The French Revolution produced a war which doubled © 
the cost and trebled the difficulty of genteel living.’’ Where in one sentence would you — 
find a more telling illustration at once of the sameness and of the change of a century’s 
history ? 

One complaint seems legitimate in this matter of quotation. His more technical 
sources Dr. Clapham indicates clearly and precisely : nor does he assume that all his 
readers have frequented that Berkshire inn where he found the Lady’s Keepsake : 
but his other literary allusions are for the most part anonymous. Peter Bell I know, 
and 'T’odgers’s, and Mr. Gardiner of Gracechurch Street, and Jane Austen does get 
her mention by name, twice: but my ignorance leaves some allusions unverified : 
could not all be made clear in the second edition, so that the author may add to his 
professional glory that also of introducing some readers, even if it be only one or two, 
to Wordsworth and Dickens and those others on whom he has drawn ? 
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When all shall have been learnt that can be learnt about economic England there 
will still be wide fields enough of English history to be tilled. The other fields, perhaps 
especially the constitutional, cannot be well exploited till those who cultivate them 
are much better informed economically than they usually are. When all our economic 
history has been written, if not in the same detail as this book provides, at least on the 
same sort of scale and in something of the same spirit, then it will be possible for 
English historians in other fields to set to work with a hope very much greater than 
any with which they can hearten themselves now. 

The late Sir George Forrest’s Lord Cornwallis is concerned with that nobleman’s 
Indian administration exclusively. The second volume consists entirely of illustrative 
documents, and the first of a biographical introduction, which is in effect an admirable 
history of Cornwallis’s appointment to be Governor-general and of his conduct in that 
office. It is done with the excellence that might be expected, and gives a very vivid 
picture of India at the end of the eighteenth century and a very attractive picture of 
Cornwallis. One bye-product, perhaps of more interest to the ordinary reader than 
the main effect, is the light thrown on the Indian activities of Burke. Indian policy 
and administration were not without fault, as Cornwallis himself and Sir George 
Forrest knew very well, but it is difficult to understand how any one can doubt that 
the worse faults lay with the critics, of whom Burke was the chief and the most volun- 
tary if the best. 

Cornwallis comes out with great credit. He was far from being a great general and 
he was not a heaven-sent statesman, nor a faultless administrator. But in both his 
military and his civil capacities he was perfectly honest and public-spirited, and 
enlightened if not inspired. As a leader he got the very best out of his subordinates. 
Plundering and other excesses were punished with a just and successful severity, 
but the troops were well looked after and properly encouraged and they repaid their 
commander with confidence and affection. He was especially fortunate in the character 
of his military second-in-command. Medows was even less than Cornwallis a great 
general, but he was equally a very sound commander and a very great gentleman. 
“My dear Colonel !”’ he said to one of his subordinates after operations in which 
the colonel had been more successful than the general, ‘‘ Yours is the feat and mine 
the defeat.”” When Cornwallis took the field in person and thus superseded him, he 
fell into the second place with complete loyalty, which was not shaken even though in 
the battle before Seringapatam, anxiety and misinformation betrayed the Governor- 
general into an unjust asperity which might have destroyed the good-will of an arch- 
angel. Finally, both he and Cornwallis, neither of them rich, relinquished to the troops 
their share of prize-money, nearly fifteen thousand pounds in the one case and nearly 
fifty thousand in the other. Nor was Cornwallis’s magnanimity less evident in his 
hazarding of his own life and in his courtesy to defeated and to fallen foes. 

Cornwallis gains also from Captain W. M. James’s British Navy in Adversity : but 
its main lesson, a lesson which can never be too well learnt and which is here admirably 
enforced from a study of the naval side of the American rebellion, is the absolute 
dependence of a scattered empire on maritime supremacy, and the danger to that 
supremacy of factiousness among politicians, still more of factiousness among 
admirals. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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THE GAME’S AFOOT. By Bernard Darwin. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


CHARACTER & SPORTSMANSHIP. By Sir THeopore Coox. Williams & 
Norgate. 15s. 


DAYS ON THE HILL. By ANOLpDSrTatker. Nisbet. 15s. 
A HUNTING DIARY. By Cart. N. W. Apprrty. Nisbet. 15s. 
TIGER & OTHER GAME. By Cor. A. E. Stewart. Longmans. 16s. 


NTHOLOGIES are admittedly the most provocative of literary productions, 

but with Mr. Darwin’s delightful selection of writings concerning sports, 
games and the open air no one could quarrel. Apparently he anticipated a heavy 
critical onslaught, for he opens his introduction “ in timid propitiation” by saying 
that he has simply collected the things that he likes best himself. That, surely, is the 
only justification for any anthology ; to be worth anything it must have been compiled 
by a man with strong personal opinions, for then it becomes more than a collection of 
extracts, and is instead a confession of the compiler’s attitude to a particular phase of 
life. A sporting anthology might consist of extracts from the diaries of celebrated 
hunters and fishermen giving records of their bags, and we should easily recognize the 
type of man who was responsible. There are plenty of such sportsmen about, but 
Mr. Darwin fortunately is not one of them. His anthology reflects a very different 
attitude, and I think the excuse which he gives for including a selection in praise of 
good cheer applies most justly to the whole book, that, in Jasper Petulengro’s words, 
he will “‘ try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be alive, brother ! ” 

The qualities he demands in writing on games and sports are cheerfulness, spirit 
and enthusiasm, which are the qualities essential to the games themselves. He will 
have none of your milk-and-water ‘‘ may the best side win ” merchants ; to please 
him a man must be “ at least a reasonably flamboyant patriot.”” With that I think 
we are all agreed, provided only that when the game is done the patriot will forget his 
patriotism over a pipe and a mug of beer. But whether we agree with him or not, he 
has collected a very powerful team, who deal admirably with fox-hunting, riding, 
and racing, coaching, shooting, dogs, the ring, the various ball games, fishing, walking 
and mountaineering, the water and the open air. Obviously it is a comprehensive 
anthology, and it might amuse you to see how many of his writers you would have 
picked yourself. Borrow, Walton, Hazlitt, Nimrod, Surtees, Hughes, Nyren, Pycroft, 
and Bernard Darwin would all be first choices and they are all there, though there 
is naturally too little Darwin. ‘There are, however,somenames which may surprise you, 
included for adequate reasons, and it would be wrong of me to spoil what for you will 
be the pleasant shock of discovery. ‘The only comment I have to make is upon the 
striking superiority of Borrow in this company ; to me at least the extracts from 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye are outstanding in their sincerity and power. There 
is nothing in the book to compare with The Bruisers of England, though Nyren 
Hazlitt (with Cavanagh the Fives-Player) and Hughes (The School-House Match) 
come close behind. I have tactfully said nothing about Dickens, though he is repre- 
sented strongly enough. Mr. Darwin was apprehensive about it. He said that Dickens 
had to come in by hook or by crook, and come in he has, in a special collection of 
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good cheer. What is more, we are delighted to have him, for the spirit of Dickens is 
very much the spirit of this excellent anthology, and both are most welcome in these 
days of commercialized sport. 

A very different book is Sir Theodore Cook’s Character and Sportsmanship, though 
it is the outcome of the same belief in sportsmanship as “‘ action that is guided by 
honour and sanctioned by fair play ” which inspired Mr. Darwin’s anthology. Sir 
Theodore set out to prove that the backbone of England is the sporting spirit, and 
that the public schools and universities are important because they are the generating 
stations whence the power of this spirit is spread through the whole mass of the 
people. It is an old thesis, and one which nowadays is liable to be savagely attacked, 
though it could not have a better qualified champion. In a sense he is too well 
qualified, for he has met so many remarkable people, and come in close contact with 
such important political problems during his career as an athlete and editor that 
his thesis is rather lost in a mass of reminiscences and speculation. He takes us 
through five old songs, giving the correct text of John Peel, he touches on 
memories of Wadham, Ray Lankester, Harold Parsons and South Africa, American 
Universities, rowing and athletics at Harvard, the United States, Prussia and German 
athletes and the Olympic games, and each of these subjects allows him to digress 
widely upon some personal memory or opinion. But if he is at times irrelevant, he is 
always interesting, and such chapters as those on the relation of America to the rest 
of the world are full of shrewd comment and close observation. 

It is good to find such an authority so much in favour of the Rhodes Scholarship 
system : 


I do most emphatically assert [he says] that in such growing bodies of educated opinion 
as that represented by the Rhodes Scholars we shall soon have a lever which has never 
before existed in International politics. 


Moreover, from the purely athletic point of view, he considers that competition from 
Americans has raised the standard of excellence at both Universities, and I am glad 
to hear such an opinion just now, when the Rhodes Scholars are being so unjustly 
blamed for the present decline of games at Oxford. The reason for the decline, which 
is only temporary, lies with the undergraduates themselves, and Sir Theodore has 
some hard things to say about them. “‘ Ignorant and ill-assorted herds of bare- 
headed triflers in ridiculous costumes ”’ he calls them while lamenting the days of 
York Powell and Pelham, though actually he is an optimist still. Another notable 
point he makes, about cricket this time, is when he says “ it will be a bad thing for 
English cricket when a settled and a reasonable time ceases to be of the science of the 
game, or when that extra claim—which is supported by neither bowling or batting 
in themselves alone—shall no longer be made upon the skill and nerve and resolution 
of the men who play against the clock.” All cricketers will stand up and cheer when 
they read that. Actually Sir Theodore says too little about cricket for my liking, but 
that is because he touches upon so many phases of sport that he cannot consider 
any particular one at length. We should have appreciated more about fencing, for 
the few pages he gives us are fascinating, and more descriptions of such races as 
Henderson-Hamilton’s mile, but I suppose his editorial instinct warned him to leave 
his readers hungry. He brings his book to a close with character studies of famous 
Englishmen, such as Henry Chaplin, Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Ribblesdale 
and Lord Desborough, ending with a chapter on the English Throne. Certainly the 
instances he gives and the personalities who appear in the story are powerful arguments 
in support of the public-school and university tradition, and though he has not 
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troubled to keep close to his theme, he has given us an extremely full and thought- 
provoking book. 

Of more specialized interest is Days on the Hill, the story of the work and life of a | 
deer-stalker, told by a real gillie of the forests. The publishers claim that this must be 
the first book to be written by one of the author’s calling, and they are probably right. — 
A highland stalker is not generally talkative, and it is therefore a pleasant surprise to ~ 
find one who does not mind breaking the silence. Mr. Eric Parker has edited these | 
reminiscences, but from his charming preface I gather that he has touched them up 
very little. If that is so, the quality of the writing is surprisingly good ; it is direct, 
vivid, and full of atmosphere. Needless to say, the subject matter is interesting, 
and the stories of long and difficult stalks, of eccentric and sometimes deceitful 
‘“‘ gentlemen,” are full of enthusiasm and quiet humour. Very clearly the deer- 
stalker must be a man of quick intelligence as well as a fine naturalist and weather- 
prophet and this straight-forward, lively account of his work and outlook on life is 
well worth reading. 

A Hunting Diary, compiled by a grandson of Nimrod, will no doubt appeal very 
strongly to the hunting fraternity. There is an interesting introduction by E. W. 
Cuming, dealing with the life and times of Captain Apperley and the county over — 
which he hunted. As for the Diary itself, all that can be said is that it bears no traces — 
of descent from Nimrod. Here is an extract ‘“‘ I never did enjoy an otter hunt in my ~ 
life equal to this; the cry of the hounds in the willow bed was quite heavenly, 
nothing could surpass it; and to see all the eager and bloodthirsty sportsmen on 
the banks of the lake, craving for blood.” It must have been an inspiring sight, and 
the wretched otter, having been surrounded in the water, headed back whenever she 
tried to land, and finally torn to pieces by the whole pack, must have thoroughly 
appreciated the cry of the hounds. This is undoubtedly a diary for like-minded, 
blood-thirsty sportsmen, for there is a kill on every page ; frankly, the only bit I 
enjoyed was where a hotel-keeper “ got a rattler on his nob from Miss Pryse’s hunt- 
ing whip ” for hitting an otter with his stick. 

Although Tiger and other Game is intended primarily for Army officers in India 
who wish to try their hand at big-game shooting, even as a home-tied civilian I found ~ 
it excellent reading. That is because Col. Stewart, a very experienced hunter, regards 
his sport as something more than the collection of trophies. It is as a keen observer — 
and naturalist that he has written, and his information for the would-be Shikari, 
from the essential preliminaries to the actual camping, hunting and details of 
equipment is wonderfully complete. It is important to note that he is writing” 
‘ essentially for the one-man Shikari with limited means who runs his own 
show.” I am sure that for novices in the jungle this will be a text-book for many 
years to come, while men of experience will find much in it to interest and probably 
to instruct them. 


H. P. MARSHALL 


